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The Indictment found in October Seſſion laſt, ſtated 
8 Count iIſt. VE 
FHAT THOMAS BRIELLAT, of the pariſh 
J of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in the county of Mid- 0 
dleſex, pump-maker, being a malicious, ſeditious, and 
ill diſpoſed perſon, and wickedly and feditiouſly deviſ- 
ing and intending to move and incite the liege ſubjects 
of our ſaid lord the King to hatred and diſlike of the 
Conſtitution of the Government of this Realm, and ta 
- Eanſe the ſaid ſubjects to wiſh for, and to endeavour to 
- procure a ſabyerſion of the ſaid Conſtitution, on the 
17th day of October, in the thirty third year of the 
1 of our ſaid lord the King, at the pariſh aforeſaid, ; 
in the county of Middleſex, aforeſaid, in a cerfain con- 
verſation which be the ſaid Thomas Briellat, then and 
there had and held, of, and concerning the Conſtitution 
of the Government of this Realm, in the preſence and 
hearing of divers liege ſubjects, of our ſaid lord the 
King, unlawfully and ſeditiouſly did utter, publiſh, and 
declare with a loud voice, the malicious; ſeditious, and 
inflammatary words following, (that is to ſay) 4 Re- 
formation, (meaning a Reformation in the Government 
of this Realm) cannot be effected without a Revolution 
(+ (meaning a ſubverfio of the Conſtitorion of the Go- 
verament of this Realm) in contempt of our ſaid lord 
the King and his-laws, 24 eyil and pernicious ex- i 
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1 
ample of all others in the like caſe offending, and 


againſt the peace of our ſaid lord the King his crown 
and dignity. | 


Count 2d, 


| That the aforeſaid Thomas Briellat being ſuch perſon 
as aforeſaid, and wickedly and feditiouſly deviſing and 
intending to move and incite the liege ſubjects of our 
ſaid lord the King, to hatred and diſlike of our ſaid 
lord the King and of the regal power and office eſtab- 
liſhed by law within this Realm, and to cauſe the ſaid 
ſubjects to wiſh for, and to endeavour to procure the 
abolition of the ſaid power and office, on the ſame day 
and year aforeſaid, at the pariſh aforeſaid, in the coun- 
ty aforeſaid, in a certain converſation, which he the 
ſaid Thomas Briellatt, then and there, had and held, 
of and concerning the people of this Realm, and the 
Conſtitution of the Government thereof, in the pre- 
ſence and hearigg of divers liege ſubjects of our ſaid 
lord the King, unlawfully and ſeditiouſly did utter, 
publiſh, and declare with a loud voice, the malidious, 
ſeditious, and inflammatory words following, (that is 
ta ſay) we (meaning the people of this Realm) have 
no occaſion for kings, (meaning any kings of this 
Realm). In contempt, &c. to the evil and pernicious 
example, &c. and againſt the peace, &c. 


Count zd. 


That the ſaid Thomas Briellat, ſo being ſuch per- 
ſon as aforeſaid, and fo deviſing and intending. as laſt 
aforeſaid, on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, at the 
pariſh aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, in a certain 
gonverſation, which the ſaid Thomas Briellat, then 
and there had and held, of and concerning the power 
and office of a king of this Realm, among others in the 
preſence and hearing of divers liege ſubjects of our ſaid 
lord the King, unlawfully did utter, publiſh, and declare. 
with a loud voice, the malicious, ſeditious, and inflam- 
matory words following, (that is to ſay) there never will 
be an go:zd times unt all kings Gala 2 
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others the King of this Realm) are aboliſhed from the 
face of the earth. In contempt, &c. to the evil and per- 
nicious example, &c. and againſt the peace, &c. 


Count 4th. 


That the ſaid Thomas Briellatt, ſo being ſuch perſon 
aforeſaid, and fo deviſing and intending as laſt aforeſaid, 
on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, at the pariſh afore- 
faid,fin the county aforeſaid, in a certain converſation 
which he the ſaid I homas Bricllat, then and there, had 
and held, of and concerning the office and power of a 
King of this Realm among other things, in the preſence 
and hearing of divers liege ſubjects of our ſaid lord the 
King, unlawfully and ſeditiouſly did utter, publiſh, 
and declare with a loud voice, that there never would be 
any peace until all the kings (meaning among others the 
King of this Realm) were abo/;/hed, in contempt, &c. 


to the evil and pernicious example, &c. and againſt the 
peace, &c. 


Count th. ; 


That the ſaid Thomas Briellat, ſo being ſuch perſon, 
as aforeſaid, and ſo deviſing and intending as laſt afore- 
ſaid, on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, at the pariſh 
aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, in the preſence and 
hearing of divers liege ſubjects of our ſaid lord the 
King, unlawfully and ſeditiouſly did utter, publiſh, 
and declare with a loud voice, the malicious and ſedi- 
tious words following, (that is to ſay) there never will 
be any peace or good times until all kings (meaning among 
others the King of this Realm) are aboliſhed from the 
Face of the earth. In contempt, &c. to the eviland per- 

nicious example, &c. and againſt the peace, &c. 


Count 6th. 


That the faid Thomas Briellat ſo being ſuch perſon . 
as aforeſaid, and ſo deviſing and intending as laſt afore- 
ſaid, on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, at the pariſh 
aforeſaid, in che county aforeſaid, unlawfully and ſedi- 
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8 
tiouſly. in the preſence and hearing of divers liege ſulf- 
jects of our ſaid lord the King, did utter, publiſh, ayd 
declare with a loud voice, that, there never would be any 
peace until all kings (meaning among others the King of 
of this Realm) were aboli/hed. In contempt, &c. to the 
evil and pernicious example, &c. and againſt the 


Peace, &c. ' | 
Count 7th. 


That the faid Thomas Briellat, fo being fuch perfor 
as aforeſaid, and ſo deviſing and intending as laſt afore- 
faid, on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, at the pariſh 
aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, in a certain conver- 
fation, which he the ſaid Thomas Briellat, then and 
there, had and held, of and concerning the power and 
office of a King of this Realm among others, in the 
preſence-and hearing of divers liege ſubjects of our ſaid 
lord the King, unlawfully and ſeditioufly, did utter, 
- publiſh, and declare with a loud voice, the malicious, 
ſeditious, and inflammatory words following, (that is 
to fay) it is my (meaning his own the faid Thomas 
Briellat) % that there were no kings at all 9 
thereby, and being underſtood to mean, that he the ſaid 
Thomas Bricllat, wiſhed that there was no King of 
this Realm among others). In contempt, &c. to the 
evil and Pernicious example, &c. and againſt the 
peace, &C- | 


Count 81h. 


That the. ſaid Thomas Briellat, ſo being ſuch per- 
ſon. aforeſaid, and ſp deviſing and intending as laſt 
aforeſaid, on the fame day and year aforeſaid, at the 
pariſh aforeſaid, in the, county aforeſaid, in a certain 
converſation, which he the faid Thomas Brieſlat, then 
and there, had and held, of and concerning the power 
and office of a King of this Realm among others, in the 
preſence and hearing of divers liege ſubjects of onr ſaid 
lord the kipg, unlawfully and feditiouſly did — 4 

pudliin 


1 hoy 


Fbliſh, and declare with a loud voice, that it was the 
wiſh of him the ſaid Thomas Briellat, that there were 0 
kings at all, (meaning thereby and being underſtood to 
mean no king of this Realm among others). In con- 


tempt, &c. to the evil and pernicious example, &c. and 
againſt the peace, &c. 


Count th. 


That on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, an open 
and public war was a Aa and carried on between 
our faid lord the King, and the perſons exereiſing the F 
powers of Government of France; (that is to ſay) at 
the pariſh aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, and that 
the aforeſaid Thomas Briellat ſo being ſuch perſon 
' aforeſaid, and being greatly diſſaffected to our ſaid lord 
the King and his Adminiſtration of the Government of 
this Realm, and wickedly and maliciouſly deviſing and 
intending to move and incite the liege fobjedts of our 
ſaid lord the King to hatred and diſlike of our ſaid lord 
the King and of his Adminiſtration of the Govern- 7 
ment of this Realm on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, ; 
and during the exiſtence of the ſaid war. at the pariſh 
aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, in the preſence and 
hearing of divers liege ſubjects of our ſaid lord the 
King, unlawfully and ſeditiouſly did utter, publiſh, and 
declare with a loud voice, the malicious, ſeditious, and 
inflammatory words following, {that is to ſay) / 
(meaning himſelf the ſaid Thomas Briellat) wi/þ the 
French would land one hundred thouſand men in England 
to fight againſi the Government Party. In contempt, &c. 


to the evil and pernicious example, &c. and againſt the 
peace, &c. | 8 5 


Count 10th. 
That the aforeſaid Thomas Briellat, ſo being ſuch per- 
ſon as aforeſaid, and deviſing and intending as laſt afore- 
ſaid, on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, and during 
the exiſtence of the ſaid war at Hackney aforeſaid, in 
the county aforeſaid, or preſence and hearing 
1 3 7 
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of divers liege ſubjects of our ſaid lord the King, un- 
lawfully and ſeditiouſly did utter, publiſh, and declare 
with ond voice, that he the ſaid Thomas Briellat, 
wiſhed the French would land in England, to fight again}? 
the Government Party. In contempt, &c. to the evil and 
pernicious example, &c./and againſt the peace, &c. 


Count 11th, 


That the aforeſaid Thomas Briellat, ſo being ſuch 
perſon as aforeſaid, and deviſing and intending as laſt 
aforeſaid, on the ſame day and year aforeſaid, and dur- 
ing the exiſtence of the ſaid war, at the parith aforeſaid, in 
the county aforeſaid, in the preſence and hearing of 
divers liege ſubjects of our ſaid lord the King, unlaw- 
fully and feditiouſly did utter, publiſh, and declare with 
a loud voice, that he the ſaid Thomas Briellat, wi/hed 
that the French would land one hundred ee men in 


England. In contempt, &c. to the evil and pernicious 
example, &c. and againſt the peace, &c. . 
| OO Plea NOT GUILTY. 
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Mr. Baldwin Mr. Gurney 
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Mr. Silveſter 


Les! 
Mr. Silveſter. Ws 18 Wee 
Mr. Chairman, May it pleaſe you Sir, and you' 
Gentlemen of the Jury. This is an indictment againſt 
the Defendant at the Bar for ſpeaking many ſeditious 
and inflammatory words. You have heard them par- 
ticularly read to the Priſoner, and a more inflammatory- 
ſet of words could not be got together by the wickedeſt 
ſubject of this kingdom. It firſt of all ſtates, that he 
ſaid, there could be no reformation without a revolution; 
that is to ſay, whatever grievances there might be of 
even ſo ſmall a nature, in the government of this- 
country, it was neceſſary to overturn that Government, 
and deſtroy the power which exiſts now, under which 
we ſo happily live, and enjoy the protection of our 
property, and every thing that is dear to us. 
Gentlemen, the next ſet of words are, that, he wi/hes 
there were no Kings in this country, Why +Gentlemen, 
the wiſhing to annihilate any one part of our happy 
Conſtitution would, in effect deftroy the whole. 

Gentlemen, the next ſet of words are that he wi/hed 
that ten thou ſand wen of our bittereſt enemies would land in 
this country. Can there be a worſe ſubject exiſting than 
the man who could harbour theſe ideas in his breaſt 
for a ſingle moment? Would not Government, or 
thoſe perſons employed under the Government to pre- 
teQ our lives and liberties, have neglected their duty if 
they had not brought ſuch a man forwards, for your 
diſcuſſion to determine the queſtion, whether he did 

or did not ſpeak theſe words? | 
Gentlemen, that is the only queſtion you have to 
try whether that man at the har ſpoke any of the 
words alledged in this Indictment, and what will you 
lay Gentlemen, when I tell you that that man is a man 
of property, is a man in a fituation of life to have in- 
fluence in his neighbourhood. The Defendant is a 
man following the trade of: a Pump maker, poſſeſſed 
gf land and houſes, which he enjoys under the protection 
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te | 
of the law. Gentlemen, the words ſpoken were men 
"tioned at a time when there was much fear in this great 
city, that thoſe. perſons who wiſhed-to overturn'the 
Government were ripe for an inſurrection. You all 
know the arts which were made uſe of by wicked and 
deſigning men publiſhing abominable books, handing 
about hand bills on purpoſe to excite ſedition every 
where, that the good citizens were obliged to meet for 
the purpoſe of aſſociating themſelves together, to reſiſt 
all levellers, and all pexſons who would wiſh to over- 
turn the Government. At that time he went to the 
houſe of a Mr. Goodman, and there he made uſe of the 
expreſſions ſtated in this Indictment, the publican was 
exceedingly offended at it, but he did not at that mo- 
ment ſtand forward to give evidence to the magiſtrate, 
becauſe he thought, perhaps, that upon mature reflec- 
tion, Mr. Breillat would not offend againſt the laws of 
this country, he wiſhed that the public - ſhould not 
know that in a neghbourhood near Spittalfields, where 
there are ſo many manufacturers, many of them at this 
time out of bread, ripe for any thing, and who might 
get ſomething by confuſion, when they could not get 
- hread by their honeſt labour; he did not mention it till 
the 24th of laſt month when by the artifice of Mr. 
Breillat and others, it was publicly ſpread abroad, that 
a meeting was to be held in his premiſes and field in 
the Hackney Road, where they boaſted that they would 
have thouſands of perſons to come, whoſe ſenſe they 
were to take ypon the propriety of a reform and upon 
the idea of a reformation, The moment Mr. Good- 
man heard this, his fears were alarmed ; he recollected 
as every one of us muſt recollect, that in the year 1780 
à number of men, religious men, aſſociated together 
called the Proteſtant aſſociation, with good inclinations 
and good intent; that a mob was got together, and 
when that hydra headed monſter was aſſembled, it was 
impoſſible to ſtop its ravages. Your town was laid 
waſte and your property deſtroyed : it therefore oy 
19 5 | e 
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the duty of Mr. Goodman to give notice, that it was 
reported in Spittalfields where there are thouſands of 
inhabitants, who are of the lower claſs and of the 
poorer ſort of the people, that they were ro meet in the 
field belonging to the Defendant. Alarmed at this, he 
went to the magiſtrates and gave information, the 
magiſtrates aCtive to do their duty and to protect their 
fellow ſubject, went there with a number of conſtables; 
when they came there they found a thouſand people, 
pretty nearly, aſſembled in Mr. Breillat's field, with 
himſelf there; and by their exertions, their manl 
ertions, they diſperſed the meeting and no barm was 
| e. The public are obliged to thoſe magiſtrates, a 
fire might have been kindled in that quarter of the 
town which might ſpread to us all : God knows what 
might have been the conſequence ; it is eaſy in this 
country to collect a mob, but it is impoſhble to guide it. 
One would have thought that the preſent ſituation of 
a-neighbouring kingdom, where a black catalogue of 
vices has been committed, where there is not an offence 
that one can name almoſt but they have committed x 
rapine, ſacrilege, perjury, murder, in ſhort eve 
ence that in the catalogue of vices your can poſſibly 
enumerate or ſuggeſt to you mind has been committed _— 
by thoſe perſons, What would have been the conſe- | 
quence, God only knows, had not our fellow citizens 
- aſſembled in this town, animated and ſpirited up by 
men who had fome property at ſtake to preſerve that 
property. | | 
Gentlemen, my caſe is a very ſhort one, and a very 
plain one; it requires neither art nor ingenuity. 
Gentlemen, it does not depend I ſay, upon much | 
argument or ingenuity, it depends upon, whether thoſe * 
words were ſpoken d. you will have them proved ta, 
ou, not by one, but by ſeveral witneſſes, you will 
— it proved, in the firſt place, that he ſaid a reform. 
ation could not be effected without a revolution. Lou 


will have it proved, in the next place, that he ſaid that 
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kings were not neceſſary. And you will have proved, 
that aggravated part of the charge in the indictment, 
that there is a man exiſting in this country, wiſhing 
that all the male part of the Royal Family were de- 
ſtroyed, and that the female part were confined. Can 
ou concieve for a moment, ſo horrid a wiſh as that of 
ie any ſet of men to be dun” 4 by the hand of 
the executioner? An Engliſhman ſhudders at the idea 
of deſtroying any hody,. It will be proved to you that 
thoſe words were ſpoken ; that he wiſhed that the 
bittereſt of our enemies, who have given an example to 
the world that there is no cruelty but they are capable 
of, that they would [and in this country ten thouſand. 
men.— | 
Gentlemen, is it poſſible there can be any Engliſh- 
man exiſting who could wiſh that his fellow- ſubjects 
might fall by the hand of the aſſaſſin, becauſe whatever 


« the event might have been, many of our fellow-ſub-: 
5 jects, many of our relations might haye loſt their lives: 
* Therefore, I ſay, if theſe words are proved, you will 


think not only, that the defendant deſerves puniſhment, 
but that he deſerves exemplary puniſhment indeed. He 
has pleaded not guilty, it is —— neceſſary on my 
my part to prove the words: when J have done that, 
what kind of defence can be ſet up for him, or for any 
other man, under the like circumſtance, I cannot con- 
1 ceive, going as far as ingenuity can go; for he has the 
1 aſſiſtance of a very ingenious gentleman. But you are 
3. lain men like myſelf, you are to attend to the 
1'F evidence, and if the fads are proved, it is not all the 
18 5 ingenuity that man is capable of, that can divert your 
ll minds from doing that which is right, you will judge 
1 üöpon the evidence, and upon that, pronounce your 
{EZ verdict. The only poſſible defence that can ſuggeſt 
311 itlelt to my mind is, that he did not ſpeak the words. 
17 I vow to God, I ſhould be happy if he could prove it. 
= . 1 ſhould be happy if he could go away from this bar, 
having proved that, that man does not exiſt in this 
,ountry, or any other, who could wiſh to ſee his fel- 
low-ſubjects 
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Jow-ſubjes deſtroyed, the government overturned, — 
and anarchy and confuſion reign through the land 
if he does exiſt, he is the ſubject of puniſhment; a 
if he does not, I am ſure you will be happy as well ag 
myſelf in acquitting that man, and in going forth 
into the world rejoicing that ſuch a character does 
not exiſt, ; 
Mr. Vaughan. Mr. Chairman, I ſubmit an objection 
to part of this indictment, which I conccive will not 
be oppoſed by the Gentlemen on the other fide ; it is 
a clerical error; but I feel that J am bound to take all 
thoſe fair advantages on behalt of my client, that pre- 
ſent themſelves upon the face of, the indictment, an] 
I now take that advantage. It is to the two laſt counts. 
J ſubmit the words ought to be laid with certainty : 
they are laid in this manner: That the faid Thomas 
Breillat, at Hackney, at the pariſh aforeſaid, in the 
county aforeſaid, did ſo and ſo. Now, Sir, the place 
. where the reſt of the indictment is laid, is in the pariſh 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch ;--and therefore I coneeive 
it will not be oppoſed by the Gentlemen on the 
other fide, | Nh) Ok: | 
Mr. Silveſter. It is not uſual, in this ſtage of the 
cauſe to make ſuch an objection ; but the Gentleman 
very well knows, in the firſt place, that if any one 
of the counts is good, it will be ſufficient; and, in th 
ſecond place, it does appear to- be in the county . 


Middleſex, 


Mr. Vaughan. The only anſwer that appears to me 
neceſſary to give to the reply of Mr. Common Serjeant 
is, that in Croke, 465, which is likewiſe mentioned 
in Hawkins, there is this obſervation, © Ir ſeems agreed 
« by all the books, that the place where the offence 
© was committed muſt be alledged in ſuch a manner as 
ce is perfectly free from all repugnance and inconſiſt- 

* ency; for, if one and the ſame offence be laid at two 

„ different places, or at the town of B. aforeſaid, 

© where no ſuch town was mentioned before,” (not 

. Where no ſuch county was mentioned before, but where 


no 


1 

no ſuch town was mentioned before,) “ the indictment 
is void.“ That is the paſſage in Hawkins. Now! 
will read you the words in Croke, from which it was 
taken. It was held by the Judges, upon a motion 
& in the King's Bench, that becauſe it was laid to be 
* done in Shoreditch, and Shoreditch not being in the 
« record, that judgment was tainted.” 

Mr, Silve/ter, You muſt move in arreſt of judgment, 
and at no other time. | 

Mr. Vaughan. I beg leave to fay that any time is a 
time for the objection. | 

Mr. Gurney. It is perfectly indifferent to us whether 
the objection is taken how, or in arreſt of judgment. 

Mr. Vaugban. We do not care about it, but for the 
ſake of precedent, I chink it is neceſſary the Court 
ſhould determine it, |. | 


EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWN, _ 
' » HF illiam Gocdman ſworn, —Examined by Mr. Silvefter, 


2. You are, I believe, a victualler?— 4. Yes, 
J, Do you know Breillat ?—Lz. Yes. , 
What is he ?—L, A pump-1naker, 
. Where does he live ? 
. His houſe is in ee. and he has 
a houſe in Hackney-road. ſhort time previous to 
the meeting of the pariſh of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
againſt the Republicans and Levellers, Mr. Breillat 
came to my houſe at ſeven o'clock in the evening, or 
between ſeven and eight. After the uſual compliments 
to the company he ſaid, that he had been robbed of the - 
tree of liberty, which he would not have loſt for two 
uineas; there was no more to be got, and that it was 
a valuable piece, and ought to be ſtuck up in all Chriſ- 
tian families. The conyerſation then turned upon how _ 
they were to diſpoſe of the King, our King. i 
SO. Who was Breillat talking to? 5 
A. 1 believe Mr, Davis was there, and fix or ſeven 
pther perſons. - "Y 5 . 
T AR: h 9, Was 


- 


TEE: 
2; Was any thing ſaid before that ? 


A. Not that I know of; there was ſome gentleman 
faid the King had lived a lazy life a long time ; that he 
thought he ought to work for his living: another per- 


ſon ſaid he had not been brought up to work, conſe-, 


quently he could not work for his living : Breillat, leſs 
merciful than any of them, ſaid, I would have all the 
male branches put to death, 

I Of whom ? | 

A. The Royal Family. The females ſhould have a 
ſmall allowance, and be confined ſo that they ſhould 
do no miſchief ; the company preſent, park, of them, 
however, expreſſed a great deal of indignation at what 
Breillat had ſaid, and that is all that I recollect paſſed 
at that time. I recolle& one more circumſtance, that 
he ſaid to a Mr. Tate of the Borough, that we were 
fools; he ſaid what what we were about to do was for 
the good of poſterity. 

r. Chairman, That who were fools? 

A. Meaning the people that oppoſed him at the time, 
that he being an old man might not reap any benefit 
from it, but his children would if he had any. 

What was it that they were to reap benefit from? 
From an alteration, a revolution. F 
8 Do you recolle& the very words? 
A. I don't recollect. 
55 Try and recollect? 
From a reduction of taxes. 
Mr. Vaughan. When was this? 


1792. 
5 On the 12th you ſaw him again? 


Yes, he came into my houſe I believe about nine 


o'clock at night, in company with a Mr. Benſon a to- 
bacconiſt; he then ſaid that a reformation could not be 
effected without a revolution. 


ury. What time was that? 
A. On the 1ath of December, 1792; I told him that 
if he repeated thoſe words, I would take him into cuſ- 
| tody ; 


A ſhort time previous to the 12th of December, 


* - « 
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tody ; he Gaid that it muſt be ſo, and it could not be 
done without it, and that he was a republican, and glo- 
ried in being fo. © 

Chairman. What did he ſay when you told him that 
if he repeated thoſe words you would take him into 
cuſtody? 

A. He did not repeat the words, but ſaid, it muſt be 
fo, it could not be otherwiſe, it could not be done 
without. 

Chairman. And that he was a republican ? 

A. Yes, and gloried in being ſo, I told him he was 
2 very bad man, and deſired he would never enter my 


oom again. 


Chairman. You told him you did not deſire to ſee 


bim in your houſe again. 


A. Yes, he told me he ſhould come er he 
pleaſed. 
. Has he ever been in the houſe ſince ? -A. No. 
9. You did not take him up then -A. No. 
. When was it that you gave the information of 
this.” and upon what account? 
A. In conſequence of the information I had received 
on the 22d of October laſt, I believe two days previous 
to the meeting in Hackney-road, which was I believe 


on Thurſday. \ 


2. What meeting do you mean ? | 
Z. A meeting of perſons to get at the minds of the 


people, and to reduce the taxes. 


Was there a meeting there? 
25 Yes, in Hackney-road, in the ate of Breillat, 
and in his field Bikewife. 
2. That was on the 24th, was it? 
4. Yes, on T hurſday the 24th. 
2. What number of perſons were aſſembled * 
A. There were, to the beſt of 1 knowledge, two 
or three hundred perſons, as far as I could . 
2. Among them did you ſee Breillat? 
A. Yes, I ſaw him two different times, once in the 
| one 


„ 8 


one pair of ſtairs room, and I ſaw him in the yard, 
ſtanding upon a table, I believe, however, exalted up- 
on ſomething. 
. What was he doing? | 
. Attempting ro ſpeak, I believe, but I did not 
hear what he ſaid, I ſaw his mouth move. 
2. You was informed on Tueſday, that the meet- 
ing was to de on Thurſday? 
A. Les. 
2. In conſequence of that information what did 
ou do? x 
a A, On the information of Mr. Wells, he expreſſed 
a great deal of uneaſineſs for his country, and was 
alat med, thinking he would be the firſt perſon ſingled 
cout for deſtruction. I told him 1 would go to inform 
the magiſtrates; 1 went that inſtant and gave informa- 
tion at Worſhip-ſtreet: they defired me to bring the 
perſons who informed me next morning. 
. You informed them on the 22d? -A. Yes. 
The magiſtrates were active, I believe, with 
their conſtables in diſperſing them? | 
A. Yes, I believe four or five magiſtrates attended 
and diſperſed them. 
» You was alarmed as well as the reſt of your 
neighbours? : 
A. Yes, Mr. Wells was particularly alarmed. 
©. You know Mr. Alport the ſeedſman ?—4. Yes. 
Was he preſent ? | 
He was preſent when Breillat ſaid a reformation 
could not be effected without a revolution. 
15 He was a reſpectable man in that neighbourhood ? 


No man more ſo. 


William Goodman croſs- examined by Mr. Vaughan. 


2: This converſation that you have been relating 

to 4 was ſo long ago as in January laſt? _ 

vs In December laſt, | ; 
I 9. And 
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S. And from that time to this, till the time you 

gave the information at leaſt, you never thought it ne- 

N 44 ſay any thing to any perſon in authority? 
o. 


Q. Never at all. You are a very loyal man and 
yet you kept that a ſecret all this time -A. Yes. 

Q. What employment have you befideFthat of 2 
publican and victualler.? 

A. That is the only thing I get my bread by. 

Q. Are you not a police officer? — . Yes. 

Q. You did not think it neceffary at all to give in- 
formation to any Magiſtrate though you were a peace 
officer ? | 
A. I did think it neceſſary, but I thought the ex- 
ertions of government might be ſufficient to convince 
Mr. Briellat of his errors. | - 


2: And you who were an officer of government did 
not AJ. No. RE 
2. You keep a public-houſe, and ſaw Briellat there 

upon the 12th of December laſt A. Ves. 


9. What time of the day did he come on the 12th 
of December ? 


A. It was I believe a little after nine. 

O: Morning or evening? — A. Evening. 

O; You are a publican, and endeavour to be very 
entertaining, I doubt not to your cuſtomers; you drink 
with them, don't you ? EX 


A. No. I do not drink in the parlour once in a 
month, | 


9. Did not you exceed a little that day in drink? 
A. No. 


9, You were not at all in liquor any part of the 
tine Briellat was in your Company? 
A. Perfectly ſober as I am now. 


2. How were you dreffed at the time this converfa- 
tion paſſed? f 


A. 1 eannot tell what coloured coat J had on. 


1 Q: Had 


4 1 


Q. Had K coat on at all during the time he 
ſaid there ?—F. Yes. | 
Q: Had you your ſhirt on ?—4. Yes. 
Q. During the whole time tha the was there; now 
tell us what time he came there ? 


A. About nine or a little after, and I believe did not 
go away till after twelve. | | 
Q. From nine to twelve Briellat was preſent ; during 
that time this converſation paſt that you tell us of? 
A. Yes. | 
Q. What part of the converſation do you particular- 
Iy recollect to have paſt ; was it this firſt part? 
A. No, that was previous to this day. 
On the fame day ?—£. No. 
Q. This converſation about the royal family, was 
that on the 12th of December? A. No. 
* Sometime before perhaps? 
I believe it was ſome days previous. 
Q. Then all that paſt at this meeting was that a re- 
formation could not be effected without a revolution? 
A. He ſaid that it inuſt be, when I told him I would 
take him into cuſtody, it muſt be ſo, and it could not 
be done without, and that he was a republican and glo- 
ried in being ſo. 
Q: I ſee you are now willing to tell us all that paſſed 
. were not ſo willing ſome time ago. 
Q. Wh 


o was prefent beſides Mr. Alport? 
A. Mr. Eden. 


Q: Any body elſe? 
A. Yes, but I do not immediately recollect. 


Q: Do you recollect Mr. Pointer ?—4. Yes. 
Q. Mr. Benſon?— 4. Ves. 


Q. And they of courſe heard all that you heard? 
A. I ſuppoſe ſo. | 


Q.: What part of the room were you in? 


a Sometimes in one part and ſometimes in the 
ther. 


Q. And yet this converſation was very ſhort ? 
8 _ A. This 


* 


JW 


ſuppoſe -A. No. 
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A. This was very late in the evening and I was not 


much in the room. | 

Q. This was cold weather, you were about the fire I 
Q. Then the converſation was not near the fire Ne 
A. The table was near the fire. | 

Q. Conſequently there perſons were collected round? 
A. Yes. „„ 2 
Qi And you amongſt the reſt ?—4. No. 

Q. Then how did you hear it? | 

A. I was preſent in another part of the room. 
Q. At a diſtance from the company to wait upon 


them, were they eating or Fg A. Drinking. 


Q. And you take upon yourſelf upon your oath, 
to ſwear, that from nine to twelve you was by no 
means affected by liquor? -A. At no time at all. 

Q. You have told us a great deal about this meeting 
at Hackney, and have been ſo good as to tell us that it 
was to work upon the minds of the people, now I aſk. 
you upon your oath, what reaſon you have to ſay that 
it was to work upon the minds of the people? 

A. From the information of Mr. Wills and Mr. 
Benſon. _ | 

Q. But you aſſert as fact that it was ſo; did you ſee 
any writing of Mr. Briellat's, that ſaid it was to be ſo, 
did you ſee any thing ſinged with Briellat's name or 
any body elſe that told you it was to work upon the 
minds of the people? — H. I had it from Mr. Wills. 

Q. Did you ſee any writing of that kind ? 

JJ | a 

Q. Signed by- Mr. BrielJat, or did you hear any 


words of that kind ſpoken by Mr. Briellat ? 


A. No, I never had any converſation with him upon 


this ſubject. 1 * 
Q. Nor heard him ſay that was the purpoſe of the 


meeting — 4. No. 


Q. Upon your oath don't you know the purpoſe of 
the meeting was to petition for a reform in Parliament, 


er take ſome meaſure for that purpoſe ? 
| f A. No, 


| keeper. 
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A. No, that report was given there but not by Briel- 
Q. You know ſuch a report was given? 
A. Not to me. — 16, | 
Q.: .You never heard that from any body I ſuppoſe ? 
A. No. | 


Q. Who told you it was for the reduction of taxes. 


(I don't know that there was any crime in that) who 
told you that ? A. From information of Mr. Wills. 
Q.: Who is.he ?—4. A hair-dreſler. . 

Q. And ſo this loyal hair-drefſer was very much af- 
fected by this? -A. Yes and very juſtly. "ge 

Q.: And Wills gave you all theſe notions about this 
being to work upon the minds of the people? — f. Yes. 

Q. Wills was an alarmiſt and very much frightened 
for his family -A. Yes. | 

Q. You ſay ſeveral magiſtrates were preſent at this 
meeting -A. Yes. LE 

Q. Don't you know that notice was given to ſuch 
magiſtrates, and that their attendance was patticularly 
defired by the people who ordered the meeting ? 

. No. | 

Q. You have heard all on one ſide I ſee? 

Mr. Sylveſter, this is near Spittalfiel ds, is it not? 

As No in Hackney road. —_ 

Q: Very near Spittalfields, is it not? -A. Les. 

Q. There are 10000 manufacturers there I ſuppoſe ? 

A. Yes, and 5 or 6000 out of employ. 

Q. Was you a regular officer of the police ? 

A. Only an extra police-officer, being an houſe- 


Q. Don't you live by the office? 
A. No, we uſed to go out once a week and frequent 
the different public-houſes and for no other purpoſe. 


Mr. Alport ſworn and examined by Mr. Sylveſter. 


Q. You are a nurſery man I believe at Hackney ? 
A. Yes, in the Hackney road. 
Q. A gardener nurſery-man and ſeedſman ?—4. Yes. 


C2 Q, Do 
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Q. Do you know Briellat A. Ves. 

Q. He is a pump-maker ?—4, Les. 

Q. Was ”_ preſent on the 12th of December 
Goodman's houſe ?—4. Yes. TS 

Q. What paſſed, what did you hear Briella: ſay ? 

A. Briellat came in with a Mr. Benſon about nine 
o'clock in the evening, a converſation ſoon after took 
place reſnecting the meeting at Merchant Taylor's Hall. 

Q. A meeting of the merchants that was held there? 

A. Yes, at Merchant Taylor's Hall, alſo about a 
meeting at the church, when they came to a reſolution 
to ſupport the Conſtitution of this country ; a little al- 
tercation took place between Briellat, Benſon and my- 
ſelf, they contended that thoſe perſons who ſigned their 
names at Merchant Taylor's Hall, had not a right to 
fign their names at the church and the diſcourſe ran a 
a little high, fome ſpeaking againſt the adminiſtration 
of this country, and I and ſome others contending for 
it. 
Mr. Gurney repeat tlie laſt words. 

A. They were rather warm, Briellat was contend- 
ing that the adminiſtration was not as it ought to be. 
I never expected to be called upon till yeſterday, and 
therefore 1 only ſpeak to what I can recollect and 
I ſhall ſay no more than I can recollect clearly, what 
was the moſt pointed at in Briellat's converſation and 
what I took moſt notice of was, that he ſaid he was a 
republican and he owned he was a republican and that 
there could be no reformation in this country with - 
out a revolution, and that is the ſubſtance of what I re- 
collect. MN, 

Q. Did he ſay any thing about kings ? | 

A. I don't recolle& any thing particularly about the 
king, he was ſpeaking in general terms that the king 
and royal family were a great expence to the country, 
and mentioned the general drift of the diſcourſe. 

Q. You ſaw this meeting in October laſt ? 

A. Yes, I walked up the road out of curioſity, there 


were a vaſt number of people aſſembled. "* 
Q. In 
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In what field? 18 RY 
In a little field or piece of ground behind Briel- 
lat's houſe more like a large yard than any thing elſe. 
Q: Did you ſee Briellat there ?—£. Yes. 
Q. Did you ſee him upon the table? Tis 
A. I don't immediately recollect ſeeing him upon 
the table, but I think towards the latter — of the bu- 
ſineſs, he was, but I will not ſpeak poſitively to that, 
I ſaw him upon the ſteps of the back-door and at dif- 
ferent parts of the premiſes. 


Mr. Alport eroſs examined by Mr. Gurney. 


Q. Tell us what perſons were preſent at this con» 
verſation in December laſt ? 

A. I will as near as I can recollect, myſelf, Briellat, 
Benſon, Adams, and Goodman, 

Q. Was a Mr. Pointer there ? 

A. Mr. Pointer junior was there. 

Q: Whatti me might you ſtay together? 

A. about three hours. 

Q. You ſtated before, that Briellatt came about nine 
or a little after nine ? -A. Yes. 

Q. Was Goodman in the room all the time ? 


A. No, he came occaſionally backwards and for- 
wards, & 


Q. Was he perfectly ſober all the time? 
A. Yes, I believe he was. 
Q. No fort of high words roſe between him and 
Briellat ? 3 
A. Ves, upon Breillat's making uſe of the words 
I have related that he was a republican and-he owned 
it, and was certain there could be no reformation with- 
out a revolution; Goodman reſented it, and ſaid, he 
did not want him to come to his houſe, that he would 
not draw him any liquor and there was a great deal 
of altercation took place. 
Q.: Did he not firip himſelf to fight? 
A. I believe he did pull off his coat, 
Q: Did he go any further than pulling his coat 2 
id 
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did be not pull off his ſhirt ?—L. I do not recolle& that 
Q. You ſaw this meeting at Breillat's in Hackney 
road — . Yes. 
Q. You fay Breillat was towards the cloſe of the 


moating upon the table ? 


cannot ſpeak poſitivel 

Q Did you hear what he fad, when he ſtood upon 
the table ?—A. No, I did not. 

Mr. Sylvefter, Goodman did this at the time? 

Tes. 

Q. And ſaid, though he was a cuſtomer he ſhould 
not come to his n again, and ſhould have no more 
liquor? A. Yes. 


Toſeph Adams, ſworn, examined by Mr. Sylveſter. 


Q. You are a baker? — A. Yes. 

Q. — maſter baker, and live in b ee ſtreet ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was you at Goodman's on the 12th of Devi 
ber laſt ?—A. I cannot ſay as to the date. 

Q. Was it at the time when Alport was there? 

A. Les. 

Q. About the time of the meeting at the dureh? 

A. I do not know any thing of that meeting. 

Q. eee. is a publican ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was you there with Goodman and Hindle and 
ſeveral ee people? A. I was. 

Q. Tell thoſe gentlemen what Breillat ſaid:— 

A. Breillat ſaid that there could be no reform i in 
this country till there was a revolution, 


Jeſeph Adams croſs examined by Mr. J. aug ban. 


Q. During this converſation there was a great deal 
of Fg, ſuppoſe, of language at leaſt between dif- 
ferent people who were diſputing according to their 
different ſentiments ?—A. | here was afterwards, 

Q. A good deal of violence and diſpute ? 

A. There might be a great deal of heat. 

Q. And violence of argument? —A. Ves. 


(9 Þ: 
Q. Do you'remember any talking about fighting at 
this meeting? 
A. Yes, there might be, but there was no blows, 
Q. Do you recolle& either of them taking off his 
coat or ſtriping for this purpoſe at all? 
A. I cannot ſay. 


Q: Was there any liquor drank during the time you 
was there ?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. A good deal ?—A, I don't know but there was. 

Q: That encreaſed the violence of the argument I 
ſuppoſe ?—A. Yes. | 

Q. A good deal of hard loud arguments one crying 
up the adminiſtration and the other crying it down ? 

A. No Sir, Lord no. 

Q. What day of the week was this? 

A. It was of a Saturday. 


John Hindle ſworn, examined by Mr. Sylveſter. 


Q. What are you ?—A. An auctioneer. 

Q: Where do you live ?—A. In Shoreditch. 

Q. Was you preſent at Goodman's ? 

A. Yes, Breillat was there and Benſon, and I was 
in the room before they came. 

Q: What did you hear Breillat ſay ? | 

A. They were diſputing reſpecting the ſignature 
that had been at Hickes Hall and at our church, and 
that brought on ſome diſagreeable converſation. 

Q. Where? ; 

A. At Merchant Taylor's hall and at our church, 
and Breillat's ſentiment was, that he thought there 
never would be a reform. 

Mr. Chairman tell us what he ſaid not what his ſen- 
timents are? — 

A. He ſaid, he thought there never could be any 
good done in this country, till a revolution had taken 
place. I was diſpleaſed with the converſation, and I 
went away an hour and a half before they went away. 

Q: What time did you go away? 

* 4 ; A, I went 
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. | A. I went at eleyen o'clock, and they ſtayed till af- 

2 ter twelve, | a 
Q. Goodman was not drunk, was he ? 
A. I cannot ſay. ED, 
Q: Lou are ſure theſe words paſſed at that time? 

F : | A. Yes. | 


John Hindle croſs examined by Mr. Gurney. 


Q. Fayour us with the words exactly that Mr. Breil- 
lat uſed, as well as you can recollect them at this diſ- 
tance of time.? 

A. That there would be no good done in this coun- 
try till a revolution had taken. place, that he was a re- 
= publican and gloried in the name. "I 
—_ Qi. Are you poſitive that he made uſe of thoſe words 

= that no good would be done in this country till a re- 

| volution had taken place, and that he was a republican 
and ploried in the name? | 

1 | A. Nearly fo, it is a long while ago. . 

1 Q. Were they not that a reformation could not take 

Wm place without a revolution. 

. A. That there never would be any good done with- 

; out a reformation, and that could not be got without 
a revolution. 


Edward Woodbridge ſworn, examined by Mr, Fielding 2 


Q: In what condition of life are you? _ 
A. Appentice to Mr. Brown in Shoreditch. 

Q. What trade is he ;—A. A Butcher. 5 

Q. = you know the defendant at the bar, Breillat ? 

A. ES. i q 0 

Q: Have you known him any time? 

A. I have known him ſeveral years paſt, while I 
have been apprentice to Mr. Brown. | | 
Qi And he was no ſtranger to you at the time you 

ſaw him at Mr. Davis's !—A. No. 
QQ. Davis is a cheeſemonger ?—A. Yes. 
Q: Where does Davis live? Fo © 
A. The corner of Webb's Square, 
Shs 750 Q. When 
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Q. When was it you ſaw the defendant at his houſe? 


A. On the 17th of October. 


Q. That was on a Thurſday? 
A. Yes, in the evening. 


Q. How many people were in the houſe of Davis? 


A. There was one beſides Mr. Dayis when I went in, 

Q. Did you go into his ſhop ? 

A. i went to ſpeak to a man that was in the ſhop. 

Q. What was his name ?—A, Mr. Horam, 

Q. Was ir. Breillat in the houſe at that time? 

A. vo, he came in afterwards. 

Q. bat time was it? | 

A. About hx in the evening, ſoon after 
in another man whole name 1 did not know. 

Q. Have you warned fince ? 

A. I believe his name to be Forteſque a wheelwright. 

GG. Was Davis ia. the houſe ? 

A. Yes, Forteſque came in before Rreillat, there 
were four ot us when he came in. 


Q. upon his coming in or at any time afterwards 
what pailed ? 


A. Breillat came in after theſe men; he came to the 


that came 


door and ſaid, I hope I ſee you all brother citizens, | 


then Horam faid, yes Mr. Breillat you make four. now 


you are come, but here is one here I cannot anſwer 


for, meaning me, Davis then aſked Breillat what 
he had heard, then he ſaid he had heard that the Duke 


of York had nearly been taken by the French, Davis 


repliad, ſo had he, but it was God's mercy he was not, 
and turned it off rather with a ſneer ; then Breillas ſaid, 
yes it was God's mercy, but a thouſand pities, for he 
withed that they had him then in France, after that he 
ſat down in the ſhop, he then pulled a beok out af his 
pocket, that he ſaid was wrote by an anonymous writer 
ſome years ago, then he read a: paſſage from it con- 
cerning the revelations of the firſt and ſecond woe, 


wherein he expreſſed there neyer would be no good | 


tunes till all kings were aboliſhed from the face of ws 
L eartli 
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1 , earth, and it was his ſincere wiſh that there were no 
2 kings at all. 

Did he read it ſo or a ſo himſelf? 

A. He read it ſo from the book, and then he ſaid it 
was his fincere wiſh there was no King at all; then he 
wiſhed that the French would land an hundred thouſand 
men in England, and fight againſt all the government 
party, and then there was one came in, that I believe 
to be a journeyman dyer. 

7 irſt of all let me aſk what he did with the book 
out of which he read that paſſage ? 

A. I believe he put it in his pocket. 

Q. For mere curioſity ſake, I aſk what ſort of 2 
book it appeared te be? 

A. Not a very large one, abit of a pamphlet, Es, 

Q. It was not a bound book ? — . No. 

Q.: Then there came in a journeyman dyer, as you 
believe? . 

A. Yes, the gre r ſpoke to Horam, and ſaid he was 

oing down Bithopſgate-ſtreet, to ſign his name at 
ton's, (what that was for I don't know) and he aſked 
him to go with him, and Breillat ſaid he would go too, 
and that is all that I heard. 

Fury. Did you hear him ſay what was the title- page 
of the book, or who was the author of it? 

A. No, 1 did not hear no farther than he ſaid it was 
wrote by an anonymous writer ſome years ago, but 

who it was dedicated by he did not mention. 

Q. Had you an opportunity to ſee whether it appear- 
ed to be a printed book, or a manuſcript writing? 

A. I was about as far as I am from you, and 1 thought 
it to be a printed book; I did not go to look at it. 

Q. After this journeyman dyer had put his queſtion 
to Horam and Breillat, they went out together ? 

A. Yes, and ſaid they would go with him with all 
their hearts. 

Q. Did my hear any thing of Nein afterwards ? 


A. No. 
| Edward 
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Edward Woodbridge croſs- examined by Mr. Vaughan, + . by 4 


Q. You live with Mr. Brown the butcher — 4, Les. 
Q. How long have you lived with him? 
A. I have almoſt ſerved fix years to him. | 
Q. Has Mr. Brown any partner ?—4. No. 
Qi. Has he a ſon-in-law ?—2. Les. 
Q. Who is that ſon-in-law ? 
A. One Thomas Bartlet. 
Q. Is he an acquaintance of Breillat's, 
A, Not that I know of. 
Q: Is he any friend ?—£. No that I know of. 
Q. Nor an enemy? — 44. Not that I know of. 
Q Had they not a battle together? | 
A. I have heard of it. 
Q. Was he not beat in that battle? —No. 


Q. Lou never heard Bartlet ſay any thing about this, 


when you went to give information to the magiſtrates} 
A. O. 


Q. Who went with you? 

A. Mr. Goodman, he was at our houſe, and ſai 
he was going there, and I went with him. 

Q. Going to whom ? 

A. To the Juſtices in Worſhip-ſtreet. 

Q. And you ſaid you would go with him ?—2. Yes. 
Q. For what?. To relate what I had heard him ſay. 
Q. Did you tell Goodman before you went? 

A. No, I ſaid nothing to him. 


Q. Not a word you told to the officer, all the way 
you went with hin? 


A. I ſpoke to him, but not concerning that. 
Q. Did you think him an improper perſon to men- 


tion it to ? 


A. Not at all, becauſe I know him to be of the con · 
trary party. 
e you afraid of his telling the republicans 
of it a 
A. No, I was not, becauſe he is againſt the repub- 
lican party. | 
Q: What was it you told the Juſtice ? 
; A. Firſt 
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A, Firſt of all I told the Juſtice what I have related 
here concerning Breillat, afterwards what I beard the 
dyer * at the houſe of Davis the cheeſemonger in his 


ſhop; I ſaid to this dyer; what you are for no king? 
and he ſaid be was for no king at all. | 

Q. You told the Juſtice what paſſed, and what you 
heard Breillat ſay ; now tell- us the preciſe words that 
you repeated to the magiſtrate, as having been ſpoke 
and uttered by Breillat ? | 

A. I told the magiſtrate I was in Davis's ſhop, the 
cheeſemenger's, on the 17th of October laſt, on Thurſ- 


day evening; and as I mentioned them before, I need 


not repeat them again. Forteſcue came to the ſhop, 
Breillat came to the door and ſaid, I hope I ſee you all 
brother citizens; then Horam ſaid, yes, Mr. Breillat, 
make four now you are come, but here is one here 
cannot anſwer for, meaning me. He then entered 
into diſcourſe that he heard the French had been beat 
by the Spaniards, and he ſeemed forry for that; after- 
wards he ſaid he heard the Duke of York had nearly 
been taken by the French, and Davis ſaid, ſo had he, 
but it was God's mercy that he was not ; Breillat then 
ſaid ſo it was, but it was a thouſand pities, for he wiſh- 
ed that they had him then in France. Then he took 
out the book out of his pocket that he ſaid was wrote 
by an anonymous writer, ome years ago; then he 


read a paſſage from it concerning the revelations of 


the firſt and the ſecond woe, wherein he expreſſed there 
would never be no, good times till all kings were 
aboliſhed. from the face of the earth; morcover, that it 
was his ſincere wiſh · that there were no kings at all; 


then he wiſhed that the French would land an hundred 


thouſand men in England, and fight againſt all the go- 
vernment party. 1 

. Theſe were the words, that it was his wiſh that 
the French would land one hundred thouſand men to 


fight againſt all the government party, and then he read 
out of the book reſpecting the revelations and the abo- 


lition of kings. 
FE A. Yes 
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A. Les. „ 8 5 | 1 
Mr. Vaughan. I ſubmit that whatever ſhall be read at 
any time, in any place, when it ſhall afterwards be 
brought forward as matter of crime againſt any indi- 
vidual, it ought not to be brought forward in any way 
but as a libel, becauſe the better evidence would be the 
bock itſelf, and that book ought to be produced, - _ 

Mr. Fielding. We have paſſed over the book as a 
moſt harmleſs thing; what the man ſaid afterwards we 
rely upon, and therefore it is merely an introduction 
to this, and which I give you the benefit of, if you ean 
derive any benefit from it, but it dbes not form a part 
of the charge. | \ 2 9 75 
Mr. Vaughan. It ftands upon the indictment as a 
criminal part of the charge. | | 

Mr. Sylvefter. No ſuch. thing 4] ö 

Mr. Chairman. I don't underſtand that any of the 
words laid down in the indictment, are the words 
that the witneſs ſaid he read out of that book; but he 
read certain other words, and then he makes his own 
obſervations. | | 

Mr. Gurney. Give me leave to read the words. In 
the third count it is laid, therenever will be any peace 
or good times till all kings ſhal{ be aboliſhed from the 
face of the earth. | tg 
Mr. Vaugben. I ſubmit that this ſhovld be preſented 

as a Charge of libel, and not a charge of words; it is 
the publication of a libel. | 

Mr. Fielding. Here again, to be ſure, my friend's 
obſervation, which is ingenious, meets with a moſt im- 
mediate anſwer, if we had choſen to have charged him 
with the publication of this book, we might, but if he 
utters any ſuch words of himſelf, he is chargeable with 
the uttering, without any reference to the book. 

Mr. Gurney. I underſtand that it is now alittle alter- 
ed. I underſtood Mr. Fielding that, that part which 
Mr. Breillat read was uſed as introduction to evidence, 
becauſe it was ſaid that thoſe words were not in the in- 
dictment; now it is found that theſe were the words in 
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ſome counts in the indictment; then it is a little changed 
und faid, no we do not make that an introductory part 
of the evidence to that which relates to the indictment, 
bur we charge hig, with having adopted the ſentiments 
of that writer, and therefore uttered ſeditious expreſ- 
ſhons ck | 14 | 

Mr. Fielding. My learned friend ſays that whatever 
objection he has ſtated, I have given anſwers to, that 
is all he ſays. I confeſs, as to that which he read from 
the book, as I don't think it would be a matter of ag- 
gravating the charge extremely; J rather apply to the 
evidence, which is given of his own obſervation after 
reading that paſſage. | CITES) n Ke 
Mr. Vaughan. If you give it up as a part of the charge, 
the Gentlemen of the Jury will recolle&t— 

Mr. Fielding. It cannat be given up as a part of the 
charge. 

Mr. Chairman. What has been read out of the book; 
which is a charge in the indictment, is nothing; it fi- 
niſhes, that there never would be any good times till 
all Kings were aboliſhed from the face of the earth; 
and then he comes with his own obſervations upon it : 
then he ſaid, for I particularly aſked the queſtion, 
whether he went on reading, but no, he leaves the 
book there, and ſays it was his ſincere wiſh, that there 
were no Kings at all; and then afterwards went on and 
ſaid, that he wiſhed the French would land an hundred 
thouſand men in England, and fight againſt the govern- 
ment party; this is his own obſervation after havin 
read from the book; and is not in the book at all. 

Mr. Gurney. Vour notes, Sir, are perfectly correct, 
and all we ſtate is, that there would be no good times 
till all Kings were aboliſhed from the face of the earth, 
cannot be evidence againſt him, becauſe it was read 
from a' book, we object to that being charged in any 
other way than that of a libel. In the fourth and fifth 
counts are theſe words': There will never be peace, nor 
any good times, till all Kings are aboliſbed from the 
face of the earth. If I utter any thing ſeditious, it is 

. E no 
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no matter whether I fay it independent of the book, if 

1 uttet them as my own principles, I am liable. 

Mr. Vauglan. If I read out of a book, the beſt evi- 
dence muſt be brought which the nature of the caſe ad- 
mits, which is the book itſelf, 

Mr. Fielding. The book is alone in the poffcflion of 
the aggreſſor, and therefore we muſt produce ouiet ate * 
dence. 

NM. Yau gan. Tell us at what time Breillat « came in? 
Werdbridge. About half after Six., 
Q. What time did you go away? 
A. About half an hour Sala BY Stn 

N long might it take the Werden of this 

00 
A. He was not long reading that book. 

Q How long? 

L 1 ſuppoſe be might- be five minutes. _ toſs 
words, and then he left off. Pe We ir 

Q. Did you go out then? 

1 No, be left off when he had a hole words, 

and ſaid it was his ſincere wiſh that there were no 

Kings at all; that was not read in the book. 

Q. Who was preſent in the ſhop beſides ? A 

A Mr. Horam, the dyer, Mr. * and this othet 


man. 
Then chere was yourſelf preſent, Mr, Horam, 
the dyer, Mr. Breillat, Mr. Davis, aher man? 
A. The dyer came in aſterwards. 
Q. But when 755 went Wy who was preſent ? 


A. The dyer, Mr. Horam, Mr. Davis, Mr. Breil- 
lat, and the other man, five in all. 


Q. Do you know his name ? 


A. No, J heard fay it was Forteſcue. I did not 
know it then. 


Q. Do you know the employment of the cther men? 
A. One was a drover, Horam, another was a dyer, 


don't know his name, the other is a wheelwright, 1 
believe Forteſcue. 


Mr, Fielding. 1 will not trouble: you with another 
| queſtion, 


„ 
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queſtion, but I want you to repeat your idea, you ſay 
you went to the Juſtices, becauſe you thought it your 
duty fo to do! | 
A. I did, I thought from thoſe words that worſe 
might come of it, -and thought it my duty to go. 
Ws Mr. Fielding. Y ou regarded your duty to your God, 
your King, and your country, when you did it; you 
_ a very good lad, and I tell you that for your ſatiſ- 
action. | 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 


It falls to my lot this day to have the honour of ad- 
dreſſing you on behalf of the unfortunate, and in my 
imagination; of the very injured man, who now ſtands - 
at your bar. And when 1 ſay ſo, I conſider it in part 
a ſubject of ſatisfaction, in part a ſubject of extreme 
{orrow.—It is, to my mind, a ſubject of extreme ſor- 
row, that queſtions of this kind ſhould be brought for- 
ward, when no neceſſity upon earth can call for them, 
from any perſons whatever. I conceive ſo for this rea- 
ſon: | 

Either theſe charges are true, or they are falſe. If 
they are true, what do they produce to the public eye 
but this; that there are among our fellow ſubjeCts in 
this country, men diſcontented with the conſtitution 
of its government, who therefore in moments of irri- 
tation, of liquor, or of diſpleaſure, when they are put 
off their guard, expreſs this diſpoſition, and that they 
are then extremely ſincere. If they are ſincere what 
tollows from that? Why that ſo many perſons do not 
reaſon like ourſelyes upon this conſtitution, and that 
finding in it defects they wiſh to have them rectified. It 
is to be Jamented that we ſhould not all of us be unani- 
mous in the applauſe of that ſyſtem which very many 
of us are deſirous of defending with all our might, and 
with all our ſtrength. But Fay it is a ſubject of ex- 
treme ſorrow, when ſech diſpoſitions are not confined 
to the perfons who declare them, when diſcontents ex- 


preſſed 
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preſſed inguch circumiſtances are brought forward in an . 
audience like this, in a public court of juſtice, and ſo 
made a matter of public notoriety ; and particularly, 
if afterwards they are repotted as they moſtly are, and 
as they always ought to be; becauſe making known the 
proceedings of courts of juſtice is one of the moſt 
eflential ſupports of our liberties, of our properties, of 
our lives. It will happen that this diſcontent. and tlie 
reaſons. of it are ſpread abroad among the people. It 
is true, they may take no effect. Some may fall out 
by the way fide, but ſome will fall upon the fertile ſoils 
Many of them will undoubtedly imprint themſelves 
upon the minds of the inhabitants of this country. 

So much for theſe accuſations; if they are true. But 
if they are falſe, what is the conſequence then? though 
they are falſe, if they are {worn to, the perſon brought 
here for trial muſt in conſequence of that be puniſhed, 
and puniſhed as all of you know very ſeverely indeed. 
Thereaſon of it I do not enquire, the reaſon of it l am ſure 
I do not underſtand ; but certain it is, that within the 
preſent century at leaſt, and down from that glorious 
ra, Which all of us look back to with joy and grati- 
tude, from the time of the glorious reyolution, words 
words as ſuch, libels—libels as ſuch, never were 
puniſhed with ſuch extreme ſeverity as they are at 
this day. If then it be poſſible that ſuch a charge 
ſhould be falſe (and that it may be falſe it is not very 
preſumptuous to ſuppoſe) what reflections muſt. ariſe in 
your minds, what in the mind of every well-meanin 
man, when he conſiders, that the reſult of your verdict 
muſt be an impriſonment of the Lord knows what 
length, a fine to the Lord knows what amount, and 
diſtreſs to a man and his family ſuch as none of you are 
able to calculate or conceive. It is for you to look after 
the evidence, and into the nature of the charge, ſo as to 

obſerve how far the one ſquares and applies to the other. 

Gentlemen, you will pardon me for ſaying ſo much 

in this reſpect; but we live-in times which are ſome- 

what ſtrange. We live in 5 when * 
£9. 


a 


and libel-catching ſeem to be the faſhion of the day; 
when'men ſeem to think 2 recommend themſelves 
and to ſuppoſe it the genteeleſt thing in life to call 
down others for their unguarded expreſſions, and to 
dignify the character of an Engliſhman with that of a 
ſpy and an informer. I hope that none of you partake 
of that character; I believe you do not, and I judge ſo 
from your appearance; not that I mean to flatter you. 
I thank heaven I have not been practiſed in this profeſ- 
Hon a ſufficient time (although I have been accuſed of 
ingenuity, which I have not) to acquire that manner, 
which puts a force upon our nature, fo as in addreſſing 
a jury to convert their paſhons and prejudices to the 
purpoſes of injuſtice. That will make no part of my 
conduct: 1 give nothing but a plain ſtory to-day. 
Gentlemen, it is molt true, that Mr. Briellat does 
think, and give me leave to think fo too, that a 
reform is neceſſary in ſome part of the conſtitution of 
this country—God forbid I ſhould likewiſe think that 
that reform cannot be effected without a revolution, 
but that J have a right to ſay ſo, and that I have a right 
to tell all mankind ſo, is what I am aſſured of from every 
obſervation which I have been able to make; from con- 
verſations, and particularly the converſations ere 
who are the moſt active in oppoſing this reform, and 
in bringing forward this diſgrace to our country, this 
gang of ſpies and informers, and to place their fellow- 
citizens in impriſonment and ruin them by fines 
It is not to prevent reform and not ſedition that 
theſe men riſe up with ſo much force and tell us, when- 
ever we ſpeak of reform, for this the language they 
hold, * There can be no reform without a revolu— 
„ tion.“ Whenever you give them reaſons why the 
county of Middleſex, which contains fo vaſt a number 
.of inhabitants, ſhould ſend' more members to parlia- 
ment than Old Sarum, which has not two houſes in it 
—they always ſay, but how will you help it *—here 
are gentlemen in conſiderable power—here are perſons 
of conſiderable fortune and authority, who have te- 
N . nants 
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nants and ſervants, and tradeſpeople whom they em- 
ploy; all of them perhaps dependent upon theſe gen- 
Uemen for ſupport—what then will you do? — Why, 
if you want to obtain a reform, if you want to pro- 
cure that the borough of Old Sarum ſhall not have as 
many members as the county of Middleſex, ot if you 
want to procure that the county of Cornwall ſhall not 
have within two as many repreſentatives as the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, which contains 4,000,000 of 
people, how will you effect it? why it muſt be by 
orce, and no 'otherwiſe, hecauſe this power will be 
maintained by force : force muſt be oppoſed to force, 
and therefore a reformation cannot be effected without 
a revolution. This is the language I have heard from 
what we uſed to call in former times Tories, but now, 
in the cant language of the day, Ariſtocrats—=this is 
the language I have heard them hold, — Gentlemen, 
had I brought ſuch an one to this bar and ſaid, * Sir, 
on ſuch a day you told me ſo and ſo,” (and I could 
have brought many) what ſort of an opinion would you 
have had of me ?—what ſort of an opinion would my 
friends have had of me ?—what ſort of-an opinion, 
would my country have entertained ?-Gentlemen, I 
think you would have treated me with ſcorn, I mean 
if I had been the individual who had brought for- 
ward that proſecution, I don't mean as the counſel, 
becauſe we are all to do our duty when we are retained ; 
but had I been the individual who had brought forward 
the proſecution, would you not have faid; you deſerve 
to be kicked out of every company? and certainly I 
ſhould : for I ſhould have been breaking every tie be- 
tween man and man; I ſhould have been betraying the 
deareſt rights, the honeſt confidence which, I hope, all 
Engliſhmen feel one to another, and I ſhould have been 
cutting the cords of human ſociety. | 

| Now, ſuppoſe a man is of opinion (as I have my 
particular private opinion) that a reform of various 
abuſes is neceſſary, abuſes will creep in without any man 
being in fault; the ruſt of time will introduce abuſes 
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in moral and political things as well as in natural. If 
this be ſo, where is the harm of complaining of them? 
Where is the harm of repreſenting them by writing or 
| Converſation ?—Where is the miſchief done to the 
country, when I point them out as matter to be reme- 
died; and when I take peaceable means as a made of 
remedy ? None—nong that will warrant the inuendoes 
in this piece of parchment—this piece of parchment 
tells us that revolution means a ſubverſion of the go- 
verment. Gentlemen, I deny it flatly; it is no ſuch 
thing; for we have had a revolution, and a very glorious 
revolution it was, although it coſt a great deal of blood 
and a greal of treaſure—a great deal, becauſe any is al- 
ways too much. But in compariſon with the other re- 
volutions we had but little. What was that revolu- 
tion Was it a revolution that ſubverted the conſti- 
tution of the country, oy was it a revblution againſt 
thoſe who wiſhed to ſubvert it? Was it a revolution 
in fayour of 'our liberty and property ? or a revolution 
oſtile to both? Why then to ſay that when a man 
uſes the term revolution he muſt neceſſarily mean a ſub- 
verſion. of the government, it is a ſubverſion of language 
and of juſtice; it is a ſtab and injury te his peace. 
; Having admitted, that this man thought chen (and I 
am ſure he has more teaſon to think. fe now) and ſaid, 
as à means and not as the end, that a reformation cannot 
be effected without a revolution, which he perhaps had 
| heard from ſome of cheſe Tories of the day, he is 
brought forward to anſwer for it as a criminal charge, 
nd you will be required to find theſa fads for which 
eis to go to priſon, the Lord khows how long, and 
pay a fine of the Lord knows how much; if yow-find 
him guilty. It is what ſhell appear upon this parch- 
ment, and no more, that is what you will be called 
upon to ſtate, ſo that this man ſhall be puniſned. Bus 
if 2 find him guilty, you find that revolution means 
a fubverſion of the government, yo muſt find him 
guilty, of meaning that becauſe the gentlemen drawing 
ke india ment ara pleaſed; toput that conſttuction 2906 
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che word revolution by their inuendo. Gentlemen, 
the word revolution means no ſuch thing, it means the 
revolving of things and returning to the point from 
which they firſt ſet out. That was done at the revolu- 
tion. James wanted to ruin the conſtitution; when 
James abdicated the throne and William had delivered 
this country from flavery, then took place the revolu- 
tion; then was the glorious revolving of things; then 
it returned to its original ſtate, and then it was that our 
benefits were complete. . : 

Now this part of the charge I admit with all my ſoul. 

If you can take upon yourſelves to ſay, that that obſer- 
vation is criminal, which I am ſure you have all heard 
before, viz. that force can only be repelled by force, 
or that reform without revolution cannot be effected, 
' nay, if you have not heard that frem people of all 
ſides, it will ſeem very ſtrange to me. But if revolu- 
tion muſt mean a ſubverſion of the government of the 
country, and making that obſervation is criminal in the 
ſenſe of this indictment, why then you determine this, 
that no man ſhall dare to ſay what he thinks upon any 
political ſubje&. You will have ſaid that every man 
. ought to look around him when he ſpeaks and to ſee 
if there is not a ſpy, or an informer, or a butcher's 
boy within hearing. You will have ſaid there ſhall be 
an end to all that honeſt communication which Eng- 
liſhmen in the frankneſs of their hearts hold one with 
another. But this it is impoſſible to prevent at any 
time, and therefore it would be wiſer to ſew up men's 
mouths and ſhut their ears, and in ſhort deſtroy all 
their ſenſes; for theſe proſecutions never did at any 
time put an end to the fair declaration of public opi- 
nions. 1 am ſure in this country they never did; for, 
take hiſtory where you pleaſe, I am ſure you will al- 
ways find that men ſpoke their opinions and ſometimes 
more than their opinions; and why? becauſe the ad- 
dition of proſecution was in theirs addition of griey- 
ances They thought it ought to be prevented and 
D 3 with- 
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withſtood, and therefore it was that theſe proſecutions 
had not their effect. | 2 
In what manner did this converſation ariſe? there were 
aſetof men at this public-houſe ſome abuſing the admi- 
niſtcation, and ſome praiſing it, ſome thinking that taxes 
were good and that a number of employments were 
good, becauſe they were employed in them, others 
thinking that the reduCtion of taxes would- be good, 
for ſo the witneſs underſtood it. Whether the reduc- 
tion of taxes be poſſible or no, is not now the ſubject 
of 7K but it is a very common and natural ſub- 
ject of converſation, for we all know that we are taxed 
from the hat upon our heads to the ſhoe upon our feet. 
If every thing we put on reminds us of taxation, it is 
very natural we ſhould talk of it; it is very natural 
that we ſhould look to fee from what ſort of a ſource 
this fountain flows ; and then it is very natural that we 
ſhould talk of the miniſter who imprints his taxes up- 
on our hats and our gloves and our medicines, in ſhort, 
upon eyery thing, for we can neither be born, nor 
married, por buried, without a tax. In the name of 
God, is it poſſible not to think a little about the actors 
in ſuch a ſcene ? when we ſee ſtamps in every corner of 
the ftreet—in every perfumer's ſhop—in every ſta- 
tioner's ſhop—in every hatter's ſhop, and in every 
glover's ſhop, when each of them is ſticking a piece 
of paper into your gloves, your hoſiery and perfumery, 
in order that you may not go and inform againſt him. 
If this is to go on ſo, what is the conſequence ? that men 
will complain, that they will talk of reformation, and 
if they talk of reformation they do right, and they do 
laudably. We have a right to complain of taxes, when 
we think them exceſſive, and we have a right to com- 
plain of perſons laying on thoſe taxes, if they act im- 
properly; for they accept their places, aye and enjoy 
the profits too, upon that condition. I dare ſay, nei- 
ther Mr. Pitt, nor any other perſons about him, care for 
themſelves two pence about theſe proſecutions, becauſe 
they do not gain any thing by them; but there are others 


that 
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that do; for inſtance, this extra police officer, em- 
ployed by ſome of the virtuous. aſſociations that we 
| (ws ſeen for carrying on proſecutions what was the 
witneſs, Goodman's, employment at that time? —he was 
an extra police officer, and what is an extra police officer? 
Why a gentleman that expects to become a police 
officer, with a little of the ſweets of the profirbeforehand 
Va police officer in reverſion, he was not apprentice to 
the trade — he was only upon liking. He thought he 
had made a complete quibble by his anſwer, any, defy 
any man to ſay, he ever ſaw an evidence given with 
zealous malignity as his evidence was given—for the 
rule of evidence is this, that a witneſs is to teſtify to a 
matter of fact, and not to reaſon ; but he goes further 
and argues the caſe—for this extra police officer that 
was, I ſuppoſe the real police officer that is—he tells 
vou, that Mr. Briellat was going to a meeting. It was 
field in a field of his at Hackney. It was to work up- 
on the minds of the people. Where did you hear that? 
Why, from Mr. Wills, the tair-drefſer! who was 
frightened for his family, and thought all the democrats 
were coming to eat him up alive. 


ou ſee, Gentlemen, how zealouſly he goes out of 


the queſtion—but I beg you, for own ſakes, to conſi- 
der very ſeriouſly, which is this, that if you ſuffer 
your minds to go for one moment out of this charge 
upon this indictment, if you find the defendant guilty of 
words which were ſpoken, but not preſented on this 
parchment, and pardon if I ſay, you are foreſworn 
men ; for certainly thjs only is the charge that you are 
totry—this only is the a that you are to find proved 
or not, —Why then, how do the proſecutors find them- 
ſelves ?—Why they ſay, here is a man who tells us, 
that a reformation cannot be effected without a revolu- 
tion. They know, however, there is not much in thar, 
and particuJarly, becauſe it paſſed a long while ago, 
and juries do not like ſtale proſecutions any more than 
they like ſtale goods. Then to bolſter this up, they take 
you to the Hackney meeting, and tell you a long ſtory, 
855 e D 4 there 
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there being a number of people collected, fo that then 
the learned counſel will have an opportunity of mens 
tioning the proteſtant aſſociations in the year 1780, 
and of the conflagrations then produced. Thoſe riots 
no man remembers with greater horror than I do; but 
what did that proceed from? Did jr proceed from ſen- 
timents of liberty? Certainly not; for it was for the 
ſuppreſſion of religious liberry—rhe Raman Catholics 

were under parchment chains, which, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, bound them very tight. When they were dan- 
gerous to this country, at the ra of the revolution, 
acts of parliament were made to reſtrain them, ſo as 
that it ſhould not be in their power upon reſorting to 
arms and violence to overturn that conſtitution, a great 


part of which conſiſted in the protection of our liberty, 


Time paſſed on, and the Roman Catholics dwindled 
in number, till they were reduced to a very ſmall and 
not a dangerous body, They becaine attached to that 
conſtitution from which they deriyed advantages, and 
therefore the generoſity and the juſtice of the coun 

ſaid, let them be relieved. But what faid thoſe pro- 


teſtant aſſociations? they ſaid, this is inimical to our 


religious liberty, becauſe our religious liberty is the pro- 
teſtant religion. Now this is exactly what the Roman Ca- 
tholics ſaid a hundred years before, and exactly that for 
which the proteſtants were burut in Smithfield. Then, 
J ſay, thoſe proteſtant aſſociations were not for libert 
but for fanaticiſm and deſpotiſm. They were mil. 
chievous things, and I wiſh their examples had not 
been lately followed. But ſo far was this meeting at 
Hackney from bearing any ſuch character, that it was 
conſtructed upon a different, and I will tell you what 
model, not of tyranny—riet of fanaticiſm—not of 
fire and ſword, but to reftore thoſe benefits which, I 
fay, we have Joſt ſince the revolution, If every ſuch 
attempt is to be prevented, if we are to go on and have 
this glorious fabric frittered away, we That at laſt be- 
come as deſpicable a nation as any-now in Europe. 
Gentlemen, for this purpoſe a-number of men did 
2 un- 
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undoubtedly think it neceſſary for them to do in their \ 4 

own defence what many others have been ready to - 1+ 

think it neceſſary for them to do in the ſame ſituation. = 

They thought it neceſſary to aſſociate, and they aſſo- 1 

ciated, upon what model? why exactly upon the model 2; 

of the Right Honourable William Pitt—that immaculate 

Prime Miniſter, who now loads us with taxes, the 

- preſent Prime Miniſter, but not the Miniſter of that 
day. Theſe were the virtues of him who was not mi- 
niſter, but of the extra officer, who was upon liking. 
—Says he, we mult affociate and have a reform in par- 
liament ; for if there is not one how are minifters to 
be honeſt? He comes into the Houſe of Commons, 
and he finds there men, very honeft men, and thoſe 
men aſſociate with him in the ſame cauſe.—Says he, 
reſtore the conſtitution of the country or you will ne- 
ver have a virtuous executive government; reſtore your 
conſtitution, or you will never be a virtuous legiſlative 
government—but how reſtore it? againſt power, againſt 
"property, againſt placemen of all deſcriptions, from 
the Auditor of the Exchequer down to the loweſt offi- 
eer of exciſe? Do not theſe people ſpread themſelves 
over the ifland ? Are not the ramifications of their in- 
fluence perceived in every town and village? They 
have the ſtrength—the weapons—the arms—the force. 
How will you meet them but in this way ?—union is a 
ſtrong thing—ler us make a bond of union among our- 
ſelves for the liberty of the ſubject, as they have for 
themſelves in their places and penſions, and let us en- 
deavour by that means to obtain a redreſs of our griev- 
ances, that was exactly the modelof the aſſociation which 
took place ſome time in 1782 or 1783, immediately 
after the example of thoſe fires which have been alluded 
to, and it was carried on with the preſent Prime Mi- 
niſter at its head. Then is it ſo criminal a thing to 
aſſociate? Is it ſo criminal to look after a reformation 
which could they thought be effected without a revo- 
nts but which has not yet been effected any way. 

pon this model others thought they might aſſociate, 
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looſe word I may ſpeak in a moment of pain—in 3 mo- 


Ea 1. 
and as no ſkirmiſh or bloodſhed, or no violence had 
enſued from this former aſſociation, ſo they thought 


they alſo might find ſome men honeſt enough. in the 


Houſe of Commons or elſewhere who would repreſent 
their grieyances to the legiſlature, to the Sovereign, 


and to the ariſtocracy ; fo that we ſhould have the be- 


nefit of that reform. That is what theſe perſons 
thought—that is what Mr. Briellat thought. J will 
tell you what was his conduct, how Mr. Briellat came 
ro be 1 with it at all; for this meeting haying been 
introduced here in order to holſter up the other parts 


of the charge, I am forced to explain why theſe per- 
ſons met. Gentlemen, there are, as we all knaw, a 


monſtrous number of committees of thoſe bodies who 
call themſelves aſſociations againſt republicans and le- 


vellers, but they would give themſelves a far better 


name by calling themſelves aſſociations for receiving 
informations—anonymous letters and carrying on pro- 
Jecutions. Theſe gentlemen have 150 committees in 
different parts of this capital. I don't ſay, that no 
honeſt men joined them ; one honeſt man did join 
them and foon left them, for very good reaſons, and he 


has publiſhed thofe reaſons to the world, which axe 


well worth any man's reading. 

Gentlemen, there is not a word ſpoken hy any of 
you in a butcher's ſhop, or any other, but it may be 
carried io the office of theſe gentlemen, exactly as at 
Venice, where you may throw a piece of paper into 
the mouth of a lion (and by the bye the compariſon is 


not a bad one) when immediately proſecutions are 
awarded. I know thefe gentlemen take great merit to 
themſelves for their conduct in theſe inſtances. Many of 
. theſe aſſociations have not milconduCted themſelves at all. 


J know individuals belonging to them who are honeſt 
men, and I wiſh all honeſt men had gone amovg them, 


to have prevented the miſchief they have cauſed. But 


gentlemen, what is the conſequence ? that any mali- 
tious enemy I may have may take advantage of any 
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ment of joy in a moment of ſadneſs, and that he may 
carry his information to the lion's mouth at the com- 
mittee of his pariſh, it ſhall go to the central committee, 
and from thence to the Sollicitor to the Treaſury, or the 
Attorney-General. Whereabouts are we when thus we 
are put into the hands of any man in this way, into the 
hands of the loweſt claſs of the people, of butcher's boys 
and police officers to accuſe us on any day and at any 
diſtance of time that they pleaſe. Is this right? is 
this good? are we ſafe? J don't know whether we ars 
or not. I don't determine theſe queſtions. . But it is a 
good reaſon for to examine into ſuch proſecutions and 
to ſcout them as they deſerve, if they are inſtituted 
from private motives, I will tell you the whole as it 
paſſed. Mr. Briellat found theſe perſons aſſociated for 
liberty were defirous of forming ſome kind of ſyſtem 
by which their cries might be heard, as well as thoſe 
who were afraid of republicans and levellers, ſo that 
they might not hear any more of St, Ives, St. Mawe's, 
or (21d Sarum, or any ſuch rubbiſh. Gentlemen, this 
reforming of een is not the buſineſs of yeſterday. 


All of us have thought it, moſt of us, I hope, have 


ſaid it was neceſſary. Every one of us have a right to 
aſſociate for the enforcement of it. However, there 
is a great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the object of theſe pro- 
ſecutions go more to this than to that moonſhine charge 
of ſedition, which, employed as it now is, no man un- 
derſtands, for ſedition is in every man's mouth, but 
in no man's book. Every man interprets it according 
to his own ſenſe according to his own paſſions and his 
own intereſt the people wiſhing a reform, knew ſo 
well that this was the fact with a great many of their 
acquaintance they knew ſo well the prejudices that 
had gone out, that they went to two magiſtrates and 
ſaid, we mean to have ſuch a meeting; there are ſome 
hundreds of us, we can find no room to meet in—let 
us, for God's'ſake, have the pleaſure of your company, 
to ſee that we do nothing and wiſh nothing contrary 
to the eſtabliſhed government, Two ms ac- 
. . , cordingly, 
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8 cerdingly, as I am informed, attended, and the meer- 


then we are told that this was Mr. Briellat's field; he 


What their object was I don't know preciſely ; but it 


who were preſent and heard what he ſaid. It was this, 
ſays he, Gentlemen, we are reproached with being 


they are alone of that deſcription ; we ſeek liberty, 
4c but liberty is a peaceful thing and not a deſtructive 
„ one, Then don't let your paſſions break out, do 
% not applaud, nor be clamourous, exprefs neither 
„ approbation or diſapprobation, but let every thing 
c be quiet, and when we have done depart to your 
„ own homes peaceably. 
that a wicked thing, or was it a wicked thing to tell 


man as he is. When they had done their buſineſs they 


8 warrant, on returning from this meeting. They 
thought they had caught him on the hip, for they had 


RR 


ing broke up with perfect quiet and decency. Why 


let the Juſtices come into the field, and why did he let 
them come into the field ?—he had as good a right to 
ſhut them out as any body elſe, unleſs they came in a 
certain form; however, they came, and the meeting 
broke up in peace. They accompliſhed their object. 


was an object tavourable to reform. Mr, Breillat then 
got upon the table and faid ſomething which the wit- 
neſs could not hear—there are perſons here, I.dare ſay, 


% men enemies to peace, let us ſhew our adverſaries 


79 


To get upon the table, is 


people, as there were a great many of them, not to 
make a noiſe? I am informed, it is incredible the 
peace, the filence, and the quict with which this meet- 
ing was.carried on, Well, Mr. Breillat was the cauſe 
of this—he did not give them a quantity of beer, rich 


all depart to their homes and {6 does he; but what hap- 
pens? Mr. Breillat, at the moment that he ſhewed 
this defire of a reform in parliament and of effecting 
it, this peaceable mode of obtaining a remedy (not by 
fire and {word, as he has been repreſented) is ſeized by 


found Mir, Goodman, the extra police officer, who in 
Janvary laſt, had heard theſe words, had bottled them 
wp to this time, and ow brought them out as briſk as 

I . | any 
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any champagne for the occaſion. But, gentlemen, is this 
the manner in which the proſecutions of a great and 
magnanimous nation are to be conducted F Surely, 
Jurely, we are come to a ſad paſs, caſt low indeed, 
when we are brought to this ſituation. And low in- 
deed muſt that adminiſtration be brought which reſorts 
to ſach expedients ; for this I will ſay, that all the ex- 
perience of this and all the countries that I have ever 
feety or heard of, will prove that the adminiſtration 
which cannot ſubſiſt without proſecution. is in a gal- 
hoping conſumption. I am ſure, it is a ſort of thing 
pi every honeſt mind mult be diſpoled to reſiſt. 
* Gentlemen, you ſee that this man was committed 
upon the evidence given to the magiſtrate hy Good- 
man, and upon the evidence of this buteher's boy. 
I tell you that no part of the firit charge is upon this 
indictment, but that reformation could not be effected 
without. a: revolution. New, if you go out of the 
the charge and venture to condemn, upon any other 
words theſe perſons can ſwear to, than ſuch. as are upon 
this parchment (this only being what you have to deter- 
mine the guilt upon) if yor. go out of it, you are do- 
ing contrary to your duty. I ſay then, all that has 
deen proved, with reſpe& to this farſt charge is, that 
the defendant ſaid, a reformation could not be effected 
without a revolution, excepting the mixture that hai 
been made of what paſſed in the field. | | 
. Chairman, It does not appear to me that any evi- 
dence has been given as to what paſſed in the field, 
Ar. Vaughan. Certainly not, Sir. Gentlemen, 


having done then with this part of the indiment, K 


proceed to the remaining part. And there, Lown, I 
ſee that which would give me infinite pain if E did not 
know that I had evidence to reſiſt it of infinitely greater 
credit than what is produced; for how many ;perſons 
were preſent at this time Five perſons. How many 
are brought in ſupport of the charge ?—Qnly: one, 
Woodbridge, a "btitcher's boy, and that is all. He 
heard a ſomething which was read out of a baok which 
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he goes and reports at home, from whence he accom- 
panies Goodman; but he does not ſay a word to him 
about it till he gets to the magiſtrates. Gentlemen, I 
have not the evidence to prove it, or I could ſhew you 
that it was founded in mere malice. But I have nega- 
tive evidence. I have this kind of reproach to make 
to the proſecutors ; why did you not call the other per- 
ſons that were preſent? there were other perſons pre- 
ſent ; but you don't bring forward any one of them. 
All that you bring forward is the butcher's boy, al- 
though five perſons were preſent. When was this? 
Laſt Oftober—they were not dead—they had not bot- 
ted their information from December to the preſent 
time, Gentlemen, were I not to call them, which I 
will do, it is enough for you to conclude, that 'their 
evidence is kept back, becauſe this charge could not be 
othewiſe ſapported. 4 

. Gentlemen, you have before you a junior counſel, 
when oppoſed to gentlemen who have had the expe- 
rience,of twenty years, who know how to coax a jury, 
and who know how to keep down an evidence, and no 
man feels fo diſtreſt as J do when I have perſons of that 
deſctiption to cope with. But, gentlemen, I will fet my 
foot upon a rock—the authorities of the law. -For this 
purpoſe I have brought a book which all of you have 
heard of, and many of you have read, and I ſelected it 
for that reaſon. It is faid by Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, 
upon the ſubject of evidence, as follows: The one 
« general rule that runs through all the doctrine of 
« trials is this, that the beſt evidence which the nature 
« of the caſe will admit of, ſhall always be required, 
« if-poſhble, to be had.” Was it not poſſible to be 
had ? It was—theſe people live in Shoreditch they are 
tradeſpeople in Shoreditch. Woodbridge tells you, he 
knew their places: of reſidence, why not enquire of 
him ?—why, becauſe the others ſay, the butcher's boy 
does not ſpeak truth ; the ſay, he has been guilty of 
an infamous falſehood. Then, I ſay, they have nat 
brought forward the beſt evidence, becauſe the better 


. evidence 
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evidence was many perſons, and not one ſingle perſori 
—if there is any better evidence that might have been 


produced, the very not producing it is a preſumption 


that it would detect ſome falſehood which is concealed: 
Now then, gentlemen, though five perſons were pre- 
ſent, they came down here with only one witneſs to 
juſtify the laſt part of 3 which I deuy ; I ad- 
mit the' former ; I ſay, the former is not criminal. 
There are caſes where the evidence of one witneſs 
ought to be valid in the mitids of a jury; in the caſe of 
murder, for inſtance, where only one perſon is preſent 
certainly the evidence of that perſon muſt be re- 
ceived ; for ſuch a crime as that muſt be puniſhed, and 
the only way to puniſh it is, by bringing evidence, 
and the only evidence is one, and therefore that only 
evidence is good credible evidence; but if there are 
feveral perſons preſent, that is not the caſe, You have 
not my word only, who have not been twenty months 
at the bar, when my learned friend has been above 
twenty. years, but you have the words of Mr. Juſtice 
Blackſtone; he ſays, * One witneſs (if credible) is 
C ſufficient evidence to a jury of any ſingle fact, tho 
« certainly the concurrence of two or more corrobo- 
“ rates the proof.“ Then, why not bring more? be= 
cauſe they knew they could not ſucceed upon it if they 
did.“ Let, our law confiders that there are many 
4e tranſactions to which only one perſon is privy.” — 
There are many cafes to which only one eib can be 
privy, and therefore you muſt be ſatisfied with that one. 
4 And the law does not always” (always in italics) 
te demand the teſtimony of two, as the civil law uni- 
&« verſally requires.” This is Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone's 
account of the nature of evidence. He will not be 
ſuſpected of ſedition; for he was not an ardent friend 
to liberty. ' He was only a partial friend to liberty, 
It is for you to conſider whether there is not the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption againſt this witneſs—F will 
bring to you perſons, not butcher's boys, not po- 
lice officers, or any perſons wiſhing to recommend 
themſelves to favour, but two reſpectable perſons, men 
a Who 
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who value their reputation as much as any of you 
men in the ſame ſituation of life with the defendant— 
men in the ſame fituation of life with yourſelves. 
Now, if we produce ſuch men to the latter part of the 
charge, we ſhall put an end to the whole of it; for, 
will you take upon yourſelves, upon your oaths, to ſays 


this man is guilty, for ſaying, that reformation could 
not be effected without a revolution? I truſt you will 


receive directions from the bench deſiring you not ſo 


to da, Will you ſay, that the ſame idea has not en- 
tered into your own thoughts ?——if. ſo, will you 
conſider it as criminal ? Gentlemen, I think you will 
not ſo ſay, I think you will not be directed ſo from the 
court. Lou will liſten to what the court ſhall obſerve 
with all reſpect. But I will remind you of the ſaying 
of one-of the ſincereſt friends to the conſtitution, as 
then eſtabliſhed, whether in its regal part or in its po- 
pular one. He ſays, That Decantatum, in our books, 
& ad queſtionem faCti non reſpondent judices ad queſti- 
& onem legis non reſpondent juratores, literally taken 
te is true,” Gentlemen, you are all tradeſmen, but I 
am ſure moſt tradeſmen know ſomething of Latin. 
Foreman of the Jury. We ſhall you to. Eng- 
liſh it for us, if you pleaſe. ee 
Ar. Faugban. I was juſt going to tranſlate. it to 
ou. That Decantatum, that is, the maxim in our 
% books, to the queſtion of fact the Judges don't an- 
4 ſwer, to. the queſtion of law the Jurymen do not 
ic anſwer, literally taken is true,” that is the tranſſa- 
tion; „ for, if it be demanded what is the fact, the 


judge cannot anſwer it; if it be aſked, what is the law 
-« of the caſe, the Jury cannot anſwer it.“ 
the opinion of Mr. in 


| This is 
uſtice Vaughan, in the famous 
caſe of Buſhell.— Then he goes on to ſay, a man 
& cannot ſee by another's eye, nor hear by another's 
e ear, no more can a man conclude or infer the, thing 
oe to he reſolved by azother's underſtanding or reaſon- 
. ings and though the verdit”——(Hexe is the ma- 
terial part, the diſtinction between the Wel 
$2303 LOTT? | 1758-248 1h C350 - nn 7 
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Jury; a diſtinction that Juries ought never to forget 
at any rate) “And though the verdict be right that 
te they give, yet they being not aſſured it is ſo from their 
c own. underſtanding, are foreſworn, at leaſt in foro 
c conſcientiæ, in the tribunal of conſcience—This 
being the caſe, I truſt you will do your duty, which is 
a much more intereſting duty than mine. Moſt of you 
ſeem to be men of reſponſible characters in life—you 
will attend to the obſervations of the learned Judges on 
the bench, who will make many excellent obſervations 
to you 1io doubt; but you will remember they are not 
to be the rules of your verdict, that in matters of law 
they are decifive; but ydu are the only perſons to 
conſider and to determine matters of fact. If you ate 
prepared to determine that every man-who ſays a refor- 
mation cannot be effected without a revolution muſt go 
-to priſon, after the manner of impriſonments of this 
day, you are not the men that I believe you to be. If 
you can take upon yourſelves'to fay, that'all the- mat- 
ters in this record (and you muſt not travel out of it) 
was ever ſpoken by the defendanty if you can fay ſo 
likewiſe, you are not the men I take you to be. On 
the other hand, if you think the horieft character of 
an Engliſhman is ſtill to be preſerved, if you think that a 
freedom of ſpeech and a freedom of communication is 
ſtill to go forward between Engliſhmen, remember 
that EA if even fworn to, are a ſort of things very 
indeterminate, eaſily miſconceived, and miſreprefented, 
for words are no more than wind: the recollections of 
mei frequently vary it, and the imaginations ' of men 
vary it Pkewife, If this is your 5 will find 
the defendant not guilty. But if thoſe prejudices 
which have been endeavoured to be inſtilled into your 
minds by a knot of men terrible to this eountry and to 
its juſtice, are to give way (which I canvòt believe you 
will ſufferithem to do) to that which is the main object 
of your oaths, you have made triab by jury a very bad 
thing indeed and the jurors of the eduntry are become 
(as St. Matthew ſaid of another deſcription of men) 
FA © like 
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* like unto: whited ſepulchres, which indeed appear 
et beautiful]. outward, but are within full of. dead men' 's 
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© Beyjanin 1 . from, examined by Mr. Gurney, 
ce asien r 28M: 1. 7 


_—_. - 2 2 are a cheeſemonger in Shoreditch ö 
= 111 offi "08 © * 71 1 : 41 7 
* | 0 recolle& Mr. Breillar coming to 
1 -hoyſe on n of the 27th, of og 
= | 1th Very well. 29 216083. Sit he A 4 
| | Ae da did he oben $a 24 2114 1 4 
1 hol believe: it was ibetween ſeven and eight in the 
% | br l 7 Qt 246 eee, 
| - By < hat nie in; the week was it? $6715 15) 
Tborſday evenings © 1 4 fr is ot ; 
o | * * Who was 3 in. your op when Mr. Brellat came 
—_ | in 1 n n gay” et 
= - 4. Mr. Fentafana/.a: wheeleight:andew other men. 
. QQ Do you recollect their nem? nies ns nn 
| A. Ves; one was Horain, and do not recollebt the 
_ .. nome ofthe others H nodwind eee Go mY Ih 
= Thoſe nr 
= oedbridge 2 55 MEER Gm ep rnit 
1 75 Yes. 4 241 „ ati? 910m on 211 brow wot 
1 When, Mr. Breite ems im we have heard you 
Mx , had ſome little converſation about the newi, did yo 
_ | fee Mr. Breillat product any book 2:01 1067/1 2! 
—_— - 4. He Linn: 01 borzogolng ned bene dowudsr 
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concluded the reading out 


: _ q th 1 


A. Not 111 I; recollet, 
Did you attend to what Mr. Beil read? 
Les; I was cloſe to him. 
8 Did you heat every thing he ſaid ?_ | 
A, I did. wat 
Q. Now, to the beſt of your recollection, ad he 
ſay any thing whatever, in the reading of that book, 
* the abolition of kings from the face. of the 
earth 
A. No ſuch thing. 
2. That you poktively pelt "i 
A. Yes. 
Q Did he ſay w7 ſuch * words, not reading them 
in the book? * 
A. No; he did got. 8 
Q. Did any converſation mY ihe WY Belt had 
on al that book ? 
A. None at all, net a word. 


Q. Then I need ſcarcely aſk you, if there was any 


converſation after that reſpecting kings? 


A. No. 


2 Nor a wiſh that theſe were no kings at all 75 


I he had uttered ſuch words muſt you not have 


| heard them? A. Yes. 


Or any words reſpeRing the landing of the 


French? 


Not a word. 
Or, did he expreſs a wiſh that 100,000 French 


would land to fight againſt the government party ? 


A. No. 
Q. Can you take upon yourſelf to ſwear that no 
ſuch words were uttered by Mr. Breillat upon that oe 


caſion? 


F * = 
I 3 « 
V , 
_ * 


A. No ſuch thing. ; 
3 Es Q. Which 
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! 
Q.: Which went out of the ſhop firſt, Mr. Breillar 


A. The boy, one of his fellow-ſervants called him. 
Qi. At what period of the converſation, or of the 
reading, did he go out ? 
hile he — reading the book one of his 4» np 


ſervants came and told him the ſupper was read = 
reil- 


ſomething of that ſort, and he went away; Mr. 
lat went away with Mr. Forteſcue. 


' Benjamin Davis croſs- examined by Mr. Sylveſter. 


0 The boy, Woodbridge, was there ? A. Yes 

Qi. And there was no converſation of any ſort ? 

A. Yes. 

What was it about? 

J He had a little book that he ſaid he was going to 
read, and. he ſeldom. begins a book without readmg it 
throug h. 3 

Q. Breillat read A the that , and then not 


a word more ſaid, but Forteſcue and he walked out? 


A. I fuppoſe be read on for 2 quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes. 
2. Did he put the book in his pocket ? 

A. I don't know. | 

Q. He did not ſay a yord about the Duke of York 

Os. 

Q: There was no aok en at all but merely 

talking about this book and reading this book, and that. 


was all that paſſed ? 


A. No, ke Breillat firſt came in, before he hegan 
reading, there were ſome words paſſed; he came in 
and ſaid, how do you do, gentlemen all? I believe 
that was 'the words, as nigh as I can recollect. 

+ You won't be poſitive 14 : 

4. No—1 faid, how do you do, Mr. Breillat, I 

hope you are very. well ?—He ſaid, he had been to- 


Wards the city, and I aſked him what news, and he 


ſaid, nothing particular; but I am almoſt tired—O yes, 
there is news too, ſays he, they ſay the queen of 
Fr: rance has been tried and caſt, and they had ſent to 

the 
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the Emperor of Germany concerning it, that if he 
would draw his troops from the frontiers, they would 
ſave the queen, and would give him fourteen days to 


conſider of it; and he ſaid, that the French army and 


the Spaniſh army had had a battle, and the French had 
got the better; and, ſays he, I have. got a book that 
was lent me, concerning the times now in France, a 


prophecy) I believe he called it, and then he read it. 
Q. He did not ſay any thing about the Duke of 


York's army being taken? A. No. 


Recollect yourſelf ? | 
Ob. I recolle& perfectly. a 
Q. Nothing about the Duke of York having like 
to have been taken? No. 


Q. It was a book wrote by an anonymous writer? 
A. I do not know. 


Q. Did he not ſay ſo? _ 4. No. 


Q. Nor any thing about the French attempting to 
land here? A. No. 


Q. But all at once he pulled out the book ? 


A. No; I ſaid, let us have the news firſt and the 
book afterwards. | | 


Q. And, after he had read the book it was put in 
his pocket without a ſingle obſervation ? 
: A. No. | : . 
Q. Not a ſingle obſervation was made by any body? 


A. No, not a word—away he went and ſaid no 
more about it. * 


James Forteſcue ſworn, examined by Mr. Vaugban. 


Q. What buſineſs are you? | 
A. A coach and cart wheelwright. 5 
Q. Where do you live? | 
Ai. In the Curtain Road, Shoreditch. 


Q.: Do you know Mr. Breillat, the defendant ? 
A * Ves. : | | 


Qi. Did you ſee him any time in October laſt in the 
ſhop of Mr, Davies, in Shoreditch ? Ned bg 


A. Les. | 
E 3 Q. Were 
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paragraph is, that t 
und tt is reported that ſhe is caſt for death, and, ſays 


[ 4] 


Q. Were you preſent when he came in? 1 
A. I Vas, in about five or perhaps ten minutes before 


Will vou relate, as welt as you can recollect, 


what paſſed during the time that you were there with 
© os Ss HA VE 
A. Les-I was in Davies's ſhop when Breillat came 


up to the door, with ſome irons upon his ſhoulder, and 
ſomefiſh in his hand; he came in at the door and ſays, 
gentlemen, how do you all do? we made anſwer we 


were very well. What news have you, ſays Breillat ? 
We ſaid, we have no news ap all, you are likelieſt to 
know as yu have been in the city; ſays he, I know 
of none in particular. We ſaid, why, is there none 
at all? Why, ſays he, there are two or three things 
flying; but I don't know what it is particularly, for I 
have almoſt forgot, ſays he, I muſt recollect; he re- 
coll ned a bit—why, ſays he, I will tell you the firſt 

i tried the queen of France 


he, they ſay that they have ſent a propoſition or ſome - 


thing of the kind to the Emperor of Germany, if ſo 


be as he would wiſh to fave her; the propoſition was 


ſent, and they demanded an anſwer at ſuch a time, 


about fourteen days, from them; that if ſo be he would 
draw his forces from the frontiers, that they would fave 
ſhe and make a good proviſion for her and her family; 
that was all very good we thought. Why, ſays he, the 
French and Spaniards have had an engagement, and the 
Spaniards -are drove from the frontiers, I underſtand. 
That is all that J know about that. | 
Q. That was the end of the news? . 
A. It was the end of the news; he ſaid, he had got 


- an old prophecy, or ſomething of that kind, in a'pam- 


phlet which he had ſeen ſomewhere,and borrowed, that 
related to the preſent ſtate of affairs in France when 
the news was over he pulled it out of his pocket and 
opened it, and began about the middle of it; the be- 
ginning of it was in 1747, I took particular Ae 
* 
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1 21 


the year, becauſe it was the year I was born j in. 
Q Do you mean to ſay, that was the mn of 
2 pamphlet? 

A. No; the beginning where Mr. Breillat Wave 
reading, there was a date of 1747, and this or 
this prophecy was taken out of the Revelations, John 
the Divine's prophecy, and it went on:concerning the 
revolution in France, as it ſignified this:prepheey pro- 
pheſied much like the troubles in France at this preſent 
time; and it was ſuppoſed by the prophecy that this 
French nation was the place where theſe -troubles 
ſhould begin. 

Q: What part of the Revelations was it that the 
prophecy ſuppoſed to have that meaning ? 

A. The 11th Chapter, I think, — was to be a 
very great woe and a very great earthquake, and the 
tenth part of the city was to fall. 

(). Was this jos mg ci to TOME entirely to the affsirs 
of France ? | 00 | | 

A. Yes; it was foppaſed: FO the nation of France 
was the place fixed for theſe troubles i in "that prophecy 
at this preſent troubleſoine time. 

Q: How long did the reading of this prophecy laſt ? 
A. He read about twenty minutes or better, near 
half an hour. 

Q. Did you ſee the butcher's boy, Woodbridge, 
there at that time ? 

A, I cannot ſay I did ſee him; there were ſome but- 
cher's lads at the door, but ey were there a "v7 ele 
time, f 

Qt. Aſter the readin Sat paſſed} | 

A. Nothing was Cad” but he ſhut up his 1000 took 
his fiſh in his hand and went away; I went with him 
part of the way; I ſtaid till Mr. Breillat went away ; 
he wiſhed the people a good night, and I walked with 
him to the turning which goes to his houſe; and I went 
up Holywell-lane. © * 

Q. Did you hear converſation about * aboli - 
tion of * from the e oy Oo earth on the part of 
Preillat? A No, 
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hi any was there/beſore he came in wand went r 
im ? 
& During chat time did you hear any ae = 
the e Nr —_ or about the e of 
or ABI 34 
A. Nothing at all. | 
Q. Can you e ver be fo as to be able to 
ſwear: that? 1 7; 
„* . chene belore God and man, and I _— 
nor tell a lie. 9191 


James F wer, croſs-oxamined by Mr. Sylveſter 


Q. You. live in Holywell-ftreet : 
l 8. No, in the — Road. 


CEOS 


A. Nes never upon any . of any kind. 
| 2 In no court Whatever? 
Jo, no more than a trifling thing before a Juſtice. 
o you mean the Jury — underſtand that 
yon vn never Examjnes as J' witneſs i in a court of juſ- 
z tice | 
ot No. bs 
Q. Never at the Old 8 
A. No, never. I never was there in my life. 
Q. Do you remember: a man of the name of Edward 
Sellongs? 
1 Ves. * 7 
. Q. He was an acquaintance 5 your” 6, 2s he not 3% 
A Hb lived by Kingllan 
e liv in * 
A. He lived 8 
Q.: You have Panty ay vie him bay me, 


eee PROTON: 


i 


A. No; 


1 9 J ; 


A. No; but I have ſome reaſon to know him. - 

Q: Upon your oath, was you not a witneſs in his 
behalf - > the Old Bailey ? 

A. No. 


Q. I mean a hoon who was tried and conviQed of a 


highway —_—_ at the Old-Bailey, when you appear- 
ed | in his behalf = 22. 


A. No. 
Qt You remember his being tried 
A. No; I remember hearing talking of his robbing 
the mail. 
Q Do you remember his being hanged 1 in the year 
1778? 
A. Sellons was not hanged. 
Q. Which of them was then ? 
A. I don't know, I ſuppoſe it was his accomplice. 
Qt. Then you have heard of it? 
A heard he had turned evidence. 
Q. And you mean to ſay, you' never was a witneſs 
for that man at the Old-Balley ? 
A. No, nor any where elſe. 
Q.: You never was examined upon that trial? 
A. No; I ſpeak the truth. 
Q. SD 
A. No. 
Q. Did you lune any thing of this meeting at 
W 2 
No, I know nothing of it. 
Q. Now, as to this book that was read, . was 
nothing in it about kings? 
A. No. 
Q. Nor kingly government? 


No. 

Q: Nor a word about monarchy ? 

A. No. | 

Q: What was it that was to be overturned, Pt I 


happen to know what book you are alluding to ? 
A. I don't know. 


Q: Do you mean to ſay, there was A in it 
about overturning monarchy ? 


. Not 


1 * 1 


Qi. And this book was read and put in his pocket, 
without a ſingle obſervation from him or any body 
elſe? 

A. Ves. 1 e 

Q. And as to the butcher's boy, whether he was 
there or not, you will not be poſitive? aig” 

A. No; as to Sellons, I was obliged to. ſummon 
him at Whitechapel court. 

Q. Do you mean to deny that Sellons was either a 
principal or accomplice in the robbery of the mail in 
19787 » = 


g A. I know nothing about it any farther than people 
ay. ; : | 


REPLY. 


Ar. Sylveſter, Gentlemen of the Jury, it now be- 
comes my turn to make a few obſervations. upon the 
defence ſet up for this man at your bar. You have had 
a long declamation, of no leſs than an hour and a half, 
in which all ranks of men, from the higheſt to the 
loweit, have been libelled; there is not a man, there 
is not a court but what has been attacked, in my. opi-- 
nion, in a very improper manner. In the farſt place, 
we-are told (and the gentleman avows it himſelf) that 
his principles are, that a reform is neceſſary, and that 
the conſtitution can be altered and ameliorated by a ſet 
of banditti aſſembling in fields round this metropolis. 
Mr. Faughan, I ſaid no ſuch thing—that is your 
interpretation. 

Mr. Sylvefler. It is my interpretation. Gentlemen, 
he ju*ifies at this moment the meeting at Breillat's, 
and, _ he, had a right to call any number of people 
he pleaſed together, for the purpoſe of amending the 
conſtitution. He ſays, the firſt chargeris not proved, 
becauſe, though it ſlates that this man has ſaid, that 
a reformation could not be effected without a revo- 
„ lution.” - He ſays, the meaning of the word revo- 


lution 


59 ] 


lution is to go back to a former ſtate. Where are we 
to draw the line? Are we to go back to the late revo- 
Jution in this country, to the ſtate of the ſavages of 
America, or to thepreſent ſtate of the people in France, 
who are without either law or religion ; but we thank 
God we have both laws and religion. | 
Gentlemen, it has been told you, that the Courts of 
Juſtice have in theſe times inflicted more ſevere pu- 
niſhments than have ever been done ſince the revolu- 
tion. It does not become us practiſers at the bar to 
find fault with thoſe judgments, which have been given 
by men of the firſt character, by men who conſider 
well and judge right what puniſhments men deſerve, 
nor is this or any other court to he intimidated, and 
told that theſe puniſhments are too ſevere; it is with 
the court to puniſh the offender according to the crime, 
and to hold him up as an example to deter others from 
committing the like offences. | 
Gentlemen, it is told you and made a kind of tri- 
umph, that formerly the ſyſtem of reform was ſup- 
ported by our virtuous and immaculate Prime Miniſter, 
gas if to be immaculate and virtuous were in theſe times = 
a ſubject of reproach. But, gentlemen, we are now 75 ö 
trying a plain fact, which, I think, is brought home 
to your ſatisfaction. My learned friend called upon 
you to conſider your wives and children. I, in iny 
turn, alſo claim your protection for your wives and 
children ; the only way to protect them is by ſupport- | 
ing the conſtitution and the government under which 1 
we all live ; for when this is overturned there is an end 
of all our property, and every thing becomes anarchy 
and confuſion. | 
Gentlemen, it has been told you, that I perſonally, 
having practiſed a long time at the bar, am poſſeſſed of 
ſome art, ſome contrivance. I don't know that an 
man need to be aſhamed of conducting this or any Rua 
to the beſt of his ability. I don't know that it is a re- 
proach to that gentleman for exerting his abilities in a 
dad cauſe, which his certainly is, neither is it a re- 
8 | proack 
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proach to me that I have had the honour of practiſing 
In this court, and before a man who underſtands law as 
well as any of the Judges. It is the pride of my heart to 
attend before ſuch a bench, from whence you will hear 
the law laid down as it ought to be laid down. 
The Jearned : gentteman has quoted Blackſtone to 
you, who ſays, that Juries are judges of the law as 
well as judges of the fact. So they are, and you are 
the perſons to determine the faCt, having received your 
information from the court of what the law of the 
cale is. a 
Gentlemen, it is told you, that the beſt evidence 
that the nature of the caſe will admit of ought always 


to be produced and an author is quoted for it. But, 
gentlemen, it is likewiſe, by the ſame author, ſaid, 


that one witneſs, if believed, is fully ſufficient. So it 
3s, we all know, that in many tranſaCtions that paſs 
ene good credible witneſs is ſufficient, But it is ſaid, 
that it is neceſſary that every witneſs ſhould be called. 


Why ſa? if the gentleman thought it was law that he 


was ſtating to the jury, and did not mean to miſlead 
them, why did he not call all the perſons who were 
preſent? But as the gentleman perfectly well knows 
that ſome perſons might hear the whole and others not 
the whole of it, you are to impute perjury to that boy, 
who can have no intereſt, who tells you. a plain fa 
whoſe character they have not touched, hecauſe they 
knew they could not affect it; he tells you a plain na- 


_ tural ſtory, that they were converſing about the news, 
about the Duke of York being taken and the army; 


and then he ſtates, that there was a book, which Breil- 
lat had in his cuſtody, and which he read, wiſhing that 
all kings ſhould be aboliſhed from the face of the earth, 
Gentlemen, I don't know whether it has happened to 
you, but it ſtrikes me, that it is a book purporting to 
be a diſcourſe upon the Revelations, in which the fall 
of monarchy is predicted to happen in the year 1792, 
and as pcople have ſuppoſed is applicable to France. 
Gentlemen, it is ſaid, that we ought to produce this 

| book. 


a 


Book. Is it ſo? Who has the book ? Breillat himſelf; 
for he put it in his pocket; he might theretore have 
produced it, but he has not produced ir, 

Gentlemen, two witneſſes are called to contradict 
this boy, and upon whoſe teſtimony you are to impute 
perjury to him. One of them tells you, he does nor 
recollect whether the boy was there, therefore his teſti- 
mony 1s not material. The firſt witneſs tells you, that 
Breillat ſeldom read a book but what he kaithed, and 
when he had finiſhed reading, without ſaying a fingle 
word, he put it in his pocket and went away. Is that 
probable ? Is it likely ? He takes out a book and reads 
about the tenth part of a city falling by an earthquake 
and not a ſingle obſervation follows it, not even that 
it was wonderful that in the year 1747 this ſhould have 
been predicted, but not a ſingle obſervation was made. 
Gentlemen, it is poſſible that the witnefſes may be 
ſpeaking of different times; for the laſt witneſs does 
not recolle& whether the boy was there or not, ane 
yet we are to be told that we are a nation of informers 
and that we ſhall all become informers, which is a 
W 109 to us. e 


entlemen, the boy, in my mind, acted wiſely, he 
acted prudently in not talking of this to any body, but 
going with an officer to a magiſtrate and telling the 


ſtory. Some of my witneſſes have been aſked about 


deing alarmed. Why, gentlemen, one is to be alarm- 


ed when ſeditious men are planting themſelves from 
eaſt to weſt in various payts of the town. I fay, gen- 
tlemen, when one ſees that, it is high time for every 
honeſt inan to join to put a ſtop to it, when perſons are 
collected together thus in every part of the town. 
When you hear one man ſpeaking feditious words in 
one part of the town, and another in another, you 
have reaſon for fear and for alarm; and a great deal of 


praiſe is due to thoſe who ſtand forward as your de- 


fenders. Then the only attack is upon this boy, whoſe 
teſtimony, in my mind, remains unſhaken ; but what 
do they ſay to the evidence of all the other witneſſes & 
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He is Goodman, who tells you that he is a.publican 
that he heard a converſation, .in which this man ſtate 


them? But Mr. Breillat is to aſſemble, in the redn 
hood of Spitalfields, all the men who were out of 


ſaid upon the table but to ſhew the diſpoſition of that 
man's mind. Toh AYERS 2 
Gentlemen, it has been ſtated to you that application 


very words of the Indictment, he tells you that he ſaid, 
no good would be done in this country till a reformation 
a | | took, 


[ 63 ] : 

took place, and that could not be done without a Revo- 
Now gentleman, really I oughtto make an apology to 
you for taking up ſo much of your time upon fo plain 
a queſtion, after the long ſpeech you have heard; in 
which you have had minitters attacked, the bar attack- 
ed, the whole nation atticked, in ſhort every body, that 
could be logged in, has been attacked in this buſineſs ; 
the gentleman, has told you that if you give a verdict 
improperly you are forſworn.—Gentleman, he does 
not know vou, if he ſuppoſes you could give a verdict 
improperly ; he does not-know me, if he thinks I could 
aſk you 2 to do. I with nothing but a verdict con- 
ſiſtent with your oaths, conſiſtent with your conſciences. 
I know you well, you are reſpectable men in your 
ſituation, and you will give a juſt verdict, whatever that 
verdict is, I for one han be ſatisfied. The law has 
made you the guardians of our liberty, our property 
and our lives from the higheſt to the loweſt; — the 


higheſt cannot do injuſtice or the loweſt be oppreſſed 


with impunity and therefore you are to diſregard every 
thing of that kind, on the one ſide as well as on the 
other; it is not becauſe Breillat, as has been ſtated, to 
you, is a man of property, not becauſe he is a man of 
Fortune ot has had the honor to ſit in that box thar 
mall fereen him to day—I only wiſh -that perſons in 
higher fituations, who are guilty of like offences, were 
allo brought to this bar.—Here you have not a low 


man, it is acknowledged that he is a man of property, 


that he is in a good ſituation in life, that he is your 
equal, and theretore becomes the more an obje of 
danger. It is ſaid this is an improper profecution,—-l 
ſhould be glad to know if you were in the fituation of 
the Attorney General, and a perſon was to come to you, 
and lay information that a man had been ſpeaking ſedi- 
tious words, for the purpoſe of exciting a diſturbance in 
this country; and that afterwards he was about to hold 
a meeting at his houſe and in his field, whether vou 
would not think it your duty to bring forward ſuch a 


3 man? 
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man? He hears what the the witneſſes have to fay and 
he ſays it ought to be enquired into, then let a Jury of 
the country enquire whether theſe facts are true, if 


true he incurs the puniſhment due to them; if they 


are not true the magiſtrate has been impoſed upon, but 
that is no diſgrace to him, for it is the duty of every 
man concerned in the adminiſtration of juſtice to lay 
facts of a heinous nature before a court and Jury for 
them to determine whether they are or are not true, and 
that is the ſimple queſtion for you to try. I ſhall not 


go through the whole of the caſe about a reform in 


parliament for it has nothing to do with it, it is only 
made uſe of as an argument on the part of the counſel 
for the defendant to captivate you underſtanding, and if 
poſſible to prejudice your minds; you are to ſuppoſe 
that all theſe notable reformers are perſons who are 
youu friends and who will eaſe you of taxes. It may 

ſo in France, which is now the moſt unfortunate 
country in the world, without laws, religion or govern- 
ment and yet you are told that taxation is a burden 


Which you ought not to bear.—I can only ſay you 


bear it in common with the reſt of your fellow citizens ; 
here the taxes are proportioned to your property, it does 
not fall upon the perſon but upon the property, it was, 
notſoin One and yet that is made of uſe us an argu- 
ment to throw a prejudice upon a proſecution of this kind. 
And then you are told that there are ſome rotten 
Boroughs which ought not to be repreſented in Parlia- 
ment; but whether they ought or ought not is not for 
us to diſcuſs in a court of Juſtice, nor is it for Breillat 
to diſcuſs at the head of his weavers near Spitalfields. 
I fay gentlemen, I ought to make an apology for 
detaining you ſo long. —All you have heard has been a 
declamation and an attack upon the government and 
upon thoſe who are adminiſtrators of the government 
of this country, without giving an anſyer to a ſingle 
obſervation; the only point of evidence has been to diſ- 


credit that witneſs, and inſtead of diſerediting him, I 


am of opinion he is confirmed. a 
4 | | | Gen- 


( 65 1 
Gentlemen, having ſaid ſo much I ſhall fit down per- 
fectly ſatisfied on which fide your verdict will be, be- 


cauſe I know you are men of ſenſe, I know you are 
men of integrity.— "+ 


SUMMING UP. 


Mr. Mainwaring, Gentlemen of the Jury, This 
is an indictment againſt the defendant, Thomas Breillat, 
charging him with certain miſdemeanors, in unlawfully 
and ſeditiouſly uttering, publiſhing and declaring. in a 
certain converſation which he then and there held con- 


cerning the conſtitution, the words following, that is to 


ſay, a reformation cannot be effected without a revolu- 
tion; and then there is another count follows in this 
Indictment, charging him with the ſame, that we, 
meaning the people of this realm, have no occaſion for 
any kings; and then there is a third charge in the 
Indictment, ſtating him to have ſaid, that there will 
never be any peace or good times until all kings are 
aboliſhed from the face of the earth. Then there are 
other counts mentioning theſe words, and then comes a 
ſeventh count which charges the Defendant to have ſaid, 
it is my wiſh that there were no kings at all; and the 


ninth count, charges the defendant to have ſaid, I wiſh 


the French would land 100,000 men in England to 
fight againſt all the government party. | | 
Gentlemen, theſe are the charges laid againſt the 
defendant as wogds ſpoken by him with a ſeditious and 
a malicious deſign. | 
Gentlemen, it appears to me that upon this occaſion 
your duty and your province lies in a very narrow 
compaſs indeed, that you have no occaſion to be perplexed 


or entangled with hiſtory or politics, if you will only 


impreſs upon your minds one or two ſhort principles, 

in my opinion, it will carry you though this buſineſs 

as fair, honeſt, upright men, diſcharging that duty 

which you owe your country. Certainly we cannot 

þut admit that no man is puniſhable for the 4 
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to their own opinions, and T ſhould be ſorry to ſee a 
man, itand at this or any other bar in any criminal court 
of judicature, becauſe he had in an unguarded manner 
delivered ſentiments not ſtrictly legal, or which, if 
conſtrued too ſtriftly, might be conſidered as ſeditious; 
but, Gentlemen, no man in a diſcontented ſtate of mind 
is to infuſe. that diſcontent into the minds of others, by 
Which he diſturbs the public tranquillity, and becomes 
a very capital offender againſt the laws of his country; 
becauſe, whatever diſturbs the tranquillity of the king- 
dom is a general detriment to us all; therefore it ap- 
pears to me that the queſtion here for your conſidera- 
tion is, whether this man comes within that latter de- 
ſcription : if he does not, I think. you ought to acquit 
hin; but if, upon the whole of this buſineſs, you 
thitik he is of that diſpoſition, why then certainly you 
can have no doubt in your minds and you will find him 
i vity. ; | 
* Gehen, in this caſe T would have you go rather 
farther than what you uſually take upon you, to be judges 
of the fact; but | would have you in ſome degree be 


judlges of the law alſo : you will take into your conſi- 


deration, not merely, whether he ſaid the words, but 
you will conſider alſo the intent with which he uttered 

Gentlemen, it has been ſaid by the learned counſe! 
for the 'defendant, that a reform is neceſſary, and that 
che thinks ſo; he has a right ſo to think; but the queſ- 
tion is, what method is to be taken to obtain it: a man 


wiſhing to bring about a reform has no right to enforce 


it by violence, by force of arms, that is no leſs an of- 
fence than high treaſon. is 
. Gentlemen, in obſerving upon one of the counts in 


this indictment, where it is ſtated, that the defendant 


ſald, a reformation cannot be eff, cted without a revo- 
lution, it is aſked, what is a revolution ?—a revolution 
. does; 
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does not mean a ſubverſion of government, it means a 
revolving of things. It may have that meaning in ſome 
eaſes ; but you muſt take the ſubject matter; if it is 
applied to the government of this country, it is a ſub- 
verſion, a total change in the government of the coun- 

try, there cannot be two opinions about it. 
Gentlemen, I need not trouble you with any further 
obſervations before I ſtate the evidence that has been 
given to you upon this occaſion, and you will be to 


conſider how far the defendant is guilty or not, accord- 


ing to the circumſtances which I ſhall ſhortly lay be- 
fore you. 


(Here Mr. Mainwaring ſummed up the evidence on both 
ſides to the Fury, and then proceeded as follows) 


Now, gentlemen, the evidence on the part of the 
defendant contradicts that on the part of the proſecu- 
tion, and it is for you to determine which ſpeaks the 
truth, and of 3 you will not judge from the num- 
ber of witneſſes, but from the whole circumſtances of 
the caſe, you will conſider it; I believe you are tho- 
roughly poſſeſſed of the ſenfe of the obligation you 
are under to do juſtly. CS 

Gentlemen, ſhould have told you, that there is no 

evidence at all of any criminal act done at Hackney, 
and therefore you muſt acquit him upon the two laſt 
counts. There is no evidence to prove that any ſuch 
thing was ſaid at Hackney, and therefore you will find 
him not guilty of thoſe counts. 


The Fury retired, and in about three hours returned a 
_ verdift, finding the defendant GUILTY. 


Mr. Mainwaring. Do 3 mean to find him guilty 


of all the counts in the inditment ? 


Foreman. Yes, except the two laſt counts. At the 
ſaine time it is the deſire of the Gentlemen of the Jury 
that I recommend him to mercy. 


The 
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8 The Court ſentenced Mr. Briellat to twelve months 
By impriſonment, one hundred pounds, Fine and ſecuri 

| for his good behaviour for three years, himſelf in 500 

'__ and two ſureties for 250l. each. 
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